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STONE GRAVES—THE WORK OF INDIANS. 


THIRD PAPER.* 


The stone graves so common in some sections of our country, 
will, when properly studied, furnish the Antiquarian with an 
apparently unbroken chain, linking some, at least, of the verit- 


able mound-builders with well-known modern Indian tribes. 
The evidence they furnish bearing upon the question now un- 
der discussion is peculiarly valuable, as it will probably explain 
in part some of the troublesome riddles of the mounds, and 
also throw some rays of light into the dark mystery that still 
enshrouds the history of one important and still existing tribe. 

These graves, as is well known, are formed of rough unhewn 
slabs or flat pieces of stone. 

First, In a pit dug for the purpose, some two or three feet 
deep and of the desired dimensions,—a layer is placed to 
form the floor; next, similar pieces are set on edge for the sides 
and ends, over which other slabs are laid flat, forming the 
covering, the whole, when finished, making a rude box-shaped 
coffin or sepulcher. Sometimes one or more of the six faces 
are wanting, occasionally the bottom consists of a layer of 
water-worn boulders; sometimes the top is not a single layer, 
but other pieces are laid over the joints, and sometimes they 
are placed shingle fashion. These graves vary in length from 
fourteen inches to eight feet, and in width from nine inches to 
three feet. It is not an unusual thing to find a mound con- 
taining a number of these cists, arranged in two, three, 





*Thesfirst paper appeared in the American Antiquarian, March, 1884, the 
second, March, 1885. 
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or more tiers. As a general rule, those not in mounds 
are near the surface of the ground, and in some instances I 
have observed them even projecting above it. It is probable 
that no one who has examined them has failed to note their 
strong resemblance to the European mode of burial. Even 
Dr. Joseph Jones, who attributed them to some “ancient race,” 
was forcibly reminded of this resemblance, as he remarks: ‘In 
looking at the rude stone coffins of Tennessee, I have again 
and again been impressed with the idea that in some former 
age this ancient race must have come in contact with Euro- 
peans and derived this mode of burial from them.’’* 

As the geographical distribution of the graves of this par- 
ticular type may assist us in determining who-were their 
authors, | give here a list of the localities in which they have 
been observed. 

Valley of the Delaware, in the vicinity of the Delaware 
Water Gap, and Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 

Shenandoah Valley, West Virginia, and Lee county, Vir- 
ginia. 

Habersham and Barton counties, Georgia. 

In various parts of middle Tennessee, especially in the Cum- 
berland Valley, where they are found in great numbers. 

At several points in Kentucky, but a number of those dis- 
covered in this State are not of the peculiar type we are now 
considering. 

At various points in Southern Illinois. 

In several localities in Ohio. 

In St. Louis and Bollinger counties, Missouri. 

These localities are somewhat widely scattered, on which 
account we might reasonably infer that several tribes were 
accustomed to this mode of burial, but a somewhat careful 
study of the subject leads me to the conclusion that they are 
the work of some two or three cognate tribes. 

In the first place this mode of sepulture is so marked in its 
peculiarities as to warrant us in believing it to be an ethnic 
type, limited in its use to a single stock or a few tribes. So 
thoroughly did this fact impress itself on the mind of Dr. 
Jones that we find him remarking, after a very complete 
examination, “ It is evident that the ancient race of Tennes- 
see is distinguished from all others by their peculiar method 
of interment in rude stone coffins.” * 

Mr. Carr, after a careful study of the crania from these stone 
graves, and comparison with the skulls of various aboriginal 
tribes, remarks that the absence of any evidence of the custom 
of anterior flattening ‘“‘ would seem to exclude from the list of © 
possible builders of these stone graves, the Chickasaws, Natchez, 





' Aboriginal Remains of Tennessee, pp. 34-5. 
2Abor. Remains Tenn., p. 34. 
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Choctaws, and any and -all other tribes in which the custom of 
intentionally depressing the frontal bone can be shown to have 
prevailed.” ' 

In the same connection he suggests the possibility of the 
Shawnee Indians, who formerly resided in the Cumberland 
valley, being the authors of the stone graves of this kind in 
that region. But it is due to Mr. C. C. Jones to state that he 
had previously made the same suggestion. 

This suggestion, I believe, is in the proper direction, and I 
will present briefly my reasons for adopting it. 

It is not my intention to enter upon the discussion of the 
puzzling history of these Indians, in reference to whom Park- 
man remarks: “Their eccentric wanderings, their sudden 
appearances and disappearances, perplex the antiquary and 
defy research,” *—especially as this task has been as fully per- 
formed as the historical materials warrant, by M. F. Force * and 
C. C. Royce,* but there are a few points bearing upon this 
suggestion to which I desire to call attention. 

We have undoubted historical evidence that they resided in 
the region of the Cumberland, from the earliest notice we have 
of that section, until their final departure therefrom at a com- 
paratively recent date; and as Mr. Force correctly remarks, 
“We first find the Shawnee in actual history about the year 
1660, and living along the Cumberland river, or the Cumber- 
land and Tennessee.” * 

It is well known that some bands of the tribe emigrated to 
eastern Pennsylvania near the close of the seventeenth century, 
and remained there for a long time in intimate and friendly 
relation with the Delawares, and that they were ethnically 
related to this latter tribe is also well known. 

That the graves of this character found in the Delaware 
region are to be attributed to the Delawares and Shawnees, is 
clearly proven by the following evidence: 

The positive statement by Loskiel that they were accus- 
tomed to bury in this manner: “ They buried their dead by 
digging a grave of the required size and about one or two feet 
deep, they put flat stones at the bottom and set others at each 
end and each side on the edge; then laid the body in, gener- 
ally on the back at full length, covered the grave with the 
same kind of stone laid as closely together as practicable, with- 
out cement, sometimes laying smaller stones over the joints or 
cracks to keep the earth from falling into the grave. Then 
they covered the grave with earth, not generally more than 
two or three feet high.”’* 





1 11th Rep. Peab. Museum, p. 366. history of the Shawnee Indians, in 

2 Life of Pontiac, Vol. I., p. 32. Amer. Antiq:, April, 1881. 

3 Some early notices of the Indians $1c., p. 40. ; 
of Ohio. 6 Hist. Mission, United Brethren, p. 

4An inquiry into the identity and 120. ’ 
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Barber states that “several tribes were accustomed to encase 
their dead in stone boxes or tombs. Among these were the 
Leni Lenape or Delawares of Pennsylvania, although the 
graves already opened show an antiquity of probably not more 
than one hundred and fifty or two hundred years, because the 
native contents, consisting of rude pottery and ornaments, are 
associated usually with articles of European manufacture, such 
as glass beads, iron or copper implements and portions of fire- 
arms. A number of graves have been examined in the vicinity 
of the Delaware Water Gap. The tumuli were scarcely dis- 
tinguishable, but were surrounded by traces of shallow trenches. 
The skeletons lay at a depth of about three feet and were, in 
almost every instance, enclosed in rude stone coffins. In one 
case the body had been placed ina slight excavation facing 
the east, and above it a low mound had been built.’ 

We have therefore positive proof that the Lenape branch 
of the great Algonkin family, (and Shawnees if the term 
Lenape cannot be considered broad enough to include them) 
were accustomed to bury in these box-shaped stone graves. 

Hunter also states that some of the Indians he met with 
during his captivity, buried in graves of this kind.’ 

According to the statement of Dr. Rau, furnished Mr. C. C. 
Jones, “It is a fact well remembered by many persons in this 
neighborhood, (Monroe county, Illinois), that the Indians who 
inhabited this region during the early part of the present cen- 
tury, (probably Kickapoos), buried their dead in stone coffins.” * 
He was also shown a grave of this kind in which an Indian had 
been buried “within the recollection of some of the old farmers 
of Monroe county.” The Kickapoos and some other Illinois 
tribes pertained. as the reader is doubtless aware, to the same 
branch of the Algonkin family as the Shawnees and Delawares, 

Now it is a striking coincidence that nearly every one of the 
localities in which these graves are found, has been occupied 
at sometime by the Shawnees or closely related Delawares, the 
chief exception being the western part of southern Illinois, 
which was formerly occupied by the allied Illinois tribes. For 
example, the valleys of the Cumberland, Harpeth, Duck and 
Stone rivers, which teem with stone graves, were the principal 
seats of the Shawnees from the time they were first known 
until their final removal therefrom; and the faint glimpses of 
their history left us, indicate that their settlements extended 
from thence to the Ohio. We also know that in compara- 
tively modern times they and the Delawares occupied various 
localities in Ohio, and, what is of still more importance in this 
connection, that, at almost every point where graves of this 





1 American Naturalist, April, 1877, p. 199. 
?Memoir of Captivity, 4, p. 355. 
3 Antiq. So. Indians, p. 220. 
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kind have been found in this State, history or tradition locates 
a Shawnee or Delaware village. 

Jones, unaware, as it seems, that recorded tradition had pre- 
ceded him, remarks that “Although it was confidently believed 
that the stone-grave makers of the Tennessee and Cumberland 
valleys might have crossed the mountains which intervened, 
and possessed themselves of the pleasant valleys of Georgia, 
the fact that they had actually done so, and, in accordance 
with their established custom, deposited their dead in rude 
sarcophagi in these localities, was never fully established until 
by the recent investigations by Capt. Nicols.”’’ 

That the stone graves of southern Illinois were made by the 
same people who built those of the Cumberland Valley, or 
closely allied tribes, is indicated not only by the graves them- 
selves but by other resemblances, as, for example, the simi- 
larity of works in Union and Alexander counties, Lllinois, to 
those examined by Prof. Putnam, near Nashville, Tennessee. 

On the Linn place in Union county, we find a wall enclos- 
ing an area of some twenty-five or more acres. Within this 
enclosure are several mounds, one of considerable size, also a 
number of small excavations or depressions which evidently 
mark the sites of circular dwellings. The large mound, about 
140 feet in diameter and 13 feet high, was, as shown by the 
excavations made in it, built for some other purpose than that 
of burial. First, there had been a fire built apparently on the 
surface of the ground, and over the ashes a mound of com- 
paratively small size raised; this was coated over with clay 
and hardened by a fire made by burning straw and brush on it. 
Over this, probably while burning, a layer of clay and sand 
was made and also burnt, then more earth and probably a 
third layer of clay mixed with sand. 

Not far away, only a few miles, was a mound (one on Mill 
Creek, examined by Mr. Earte) literally crowded with stone 
graves, and at various points in the intermediate region similar 
graves over which no mound had been raised.” 

Turning now to Prof. Putnam’s account of his exploration 
of the mounds and graves near Nashville, we find this state- 
ment: ‘The examination of the mounds at Greenwood, near 
Lebanon, which were inside an earth embankment, enclosing 
an area of several acres, proves conclusively that in this case, 
(and by inference in all similar earth-works, of which several - 
have been described in the State), the earth-work with its 
ditch was the remnant of a protecting wall about a village, 
inside which the houses of the people were built and their 
dead buried. Also that the large mounds, similar to the one 
in this enclosure, (which is 15 feet high, by about 150 feet in 
diameter), were for some purpose other than that of burial; 





1 Antiquities So. Ind., p. 215. ? Personal Examination. 
q p- 215 
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possibly connected with the religious rites or superstitions of 
the people, or the erection of a particular building, as shown 
by the fact that before this large mound was erected, a very 
extensive fire had been built upon the surface, over which the 
mound was raised; while the remains of burnt bones and 
other evidences of a feast were apparent; also from the re- 
mains of a stake of red cedar. Again, after the mound had 
been erected to the height of seven feet, another similar and 
extensive fire had existed, leaving the same evidences of burnt 
bones, etc., with the addition of burnt corn-cobs. The mound 
had then been completed, and my removal of probably about 
one-third of it did not reveal any evidence of its having been 
used for burial or for an ordinary dwelling, though it is very 
likely to have been the location of some important building, 
and the extensive fires which had twice nearly covered its 
whole area, might have been owing to the destruction of such 
a building by fire.” 

“The houses of the people were circular in outline, from 
fifteen to forty feet in diameter, and probably made entirely 
of poles covered with mud, mats or skins, as their decay has 
left a ring of rich black earth, mixed with refuse consisting of 
bones, broken pottery, etc.’’’ 

The close resemblance between the works in the two places, 
even down to details, seems to leave no doubt that they were 
made by one and the same people. 

But the resemblance does not stop here. Near the center 
of the large mound on the Linn place, at the depth of about 
three feet, I found two or three broad flat rocks about twenty 
inches long by twelve wide. Prof. Putnam also found three 
similar slabs at a like depth in the mound he opened.’ In the 
stone grave mound he also found ‘an ornament of very thin 
copper which was originally circular and with a corrugated 
surjface.”’* Mr. Earle also found fragments of very thin cop- 
per with a corrugated surface, or as he correctly describes 
them “ raised lines,” in the mound on Mill Creek. 

Lest it be said that there is no proof that the mounds on 
the Linn place had any connection with the graves in the 
Mill Creek mound, as the two were some four miles apart, I 
call attention to Mr. Perrine’s statement in the Smithsonian 
report for the year 1872. Although our measurements differ 
materially, his figures being simply estimates, yet I know from 
his own statement to me, from personal examination and the 
description, that he refers to the works on the Linn place. In 
one of the mounds of this group he found a large number of 
skeletons which “were carefully enclosed with flat stones, each 
skeleton being separate.’”’ These were, as we now know, stone 
graves. 





Rep. Peab. Mus., p. 205. 3Ibid., 343. 
*Ibid. 241. * 418-19. 
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The resemblance, therefore, between the two groups is com- 
plete, and must, until evidence appears to disprove the sup- 
position, be attributed to the same people, or closely allied 
tribes having similar customs. 

The remains of a cedar stake and the burned corn-cobs, 
found by Prof. Putnam, forbid the idea that the works in 
which they were found can lay claim to any very remote 
antiquity. That the copper pieces found in the Mill Creek 
mound are of European manufacture is not doubted by any 
one who has seen them. 

Taking all these corroborating facts together, we are forced 
to the conclusion that these graves, although found in the 
widely separated localities mentioned, are attributable to the 
Shawnee Indians and their congenors, the Delawares and 
Kickapoos. 

As a part of these graves, and possibly most of them, are of 
comparatively recent date, we are certainly justified in believ- 
ing them to be the work of the Indians found inhabiting the 
country when first visited by Europeans, which is the chief 
point in this discussion. 

If the opinion I have advanced in regard to the stone graves 
be correct, does it follow that the mounds and enclosures are 
the works of the same people? That they built the mounds 
in which.the stone graves are found, must be admitted, but it 
does not necessarily follow that they raised the others, yet the 
fact that in many instances they placed these graves in 
mounds is an indication of an attempt to incorporate a new 
method of burial on an older one, or to combine it with a 
former custom. 

The chief difficulty which follows the assumption that the 
mounds and enclosures—as those mentioned by Prof. Putnam 
and those on the Linn place—are to be attributed to the peo- 
ple who buried in the stone graves is, that it “ proves too 
much.” Prof. Putnam, without any reference to the view I 
have advanced, comes to the following conclusion, after his 
explorations in Tennessee: 

“The people who buried their dead in the singular stone 
graves in Tennessee, were intimately connected with, or were 
of the same nation as those whose dead were buried in the 
mounds and cemeteries in Missouri, Arkansas and Illinois, and 
who made the pottery of which such a large amount has been 
taken from the burial places in those States. This is shown 
by the similarity of the crania, by the identity in material, 
patterns and finish of the pottery, and by the shell carv- 
ings, etc.””’ 

It must be admitted by all who examine them that the 
resemblance between the ancient works of Cumberland Valley, 





111th Rep. Peab. Mus., p. 204. 
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the western portion of southern Illinois, southeast Missouri 
and northeast Arkansas is very marked and close. The same 
thing is equally true in regard to the pottery from these sec- 
tions. Still I do not think this will warrant us in deciding 
that they are all the work of one tribe, at least not until we 
find that stone graves accompany those of Missouri and 
Arkansas. That they are the work of intimately related tribes, 
or those having similar customs must be admitted, but the 
fact that the stone graves accompany those of Tennessee and 
Illinois, and are not found with those of southeastern Missouri 
and Arkansas, seems to indicate tribal distinctions between the 
authors of the works in these different localities. But future 
discoveries may remove even this mark of distinction. How- 
ever this may be, one thing is evident, that if the works of 
Tennessee and southern Illinois are to be attributed to Indians, 
those of southeast Missouri and northeast Arkansas, must also 
be attributed not only to the same race but to tribes intimately 
related to each other, or at least to those having similar habits 
and customs, or which were long in contact with each other. 

The importance and bearing of this evidence does not stop 
with what has been stated. It is so interlocked with other 
facts relating to the work of the “veritable mound-builders”’ 
as to leave no hiatus into which the theory of a “lost race’’ or 
Toltec occupation can be thrust. It forms an unbroken chain 
connecting the mound builders and historical Indians which 
no sophistry or reasoning can break. Not only were some of 
the tribes in comparatively modern times accustomed to bury 
in graves of this type, but we find them often occupying the 
interior of mounds, even some of those most noted as the 
typical works of the mound-builders. 

In addition to this they are so‘intimately connected with 
the engraved shell and a peculiar class of copper articles, as to 
make it evident that the makers of the one were the possessors 
of the other. But our reference to these must be given in 
another article. 

Cyrus THOMAS. 
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THE CHIEF GOD OF THE ALGONKINS, IN HIS 
CHARACTER AS A CHEAT AND LIAR. 


In Mr. Charles G. Leland’s recent work, “the Algonquin 
Legends of New England,” noticed in a late number of the 
“American Antiquarian,” the Chief Divinity of the Micmacs 
and Penobscots appears under what seems at first the out- 
rageously incongruous name of Gluskap, the Liar! This is 
the translation of the name as given by the Rev. Silas T. 
Rand, missionary among the Micmacs, and the best living 
authority on that language. From a comparison of the radi- 
cals of the name in related dialects of the Algonkin stock, I 
should say that a more strictly literal rendering would be 
‘‘word-breaker,” or “deceiver with words.” In the Penobscot 
dialect the word is divided thus. G/us-Gahbé, where the 
component parts are more distinctly visible. 

The explanation of this epithet as quoted from native 
sources by Mr. Leland, is that he was called the liar because 
“when he left earth, like King Arthur, for Fairy Land, he 
promised to return, and has never done so.” 

It is true that the Algonkin Hero-God, like all the American 
culture-heroes, Ioskeha, Quetzalcoatl, Zamna, Bochica, Vira- 
cocha and the rest, disappeared in some mysterious way, 
promising again to visit his people, and has long delayed his 
coming. But it was not for that reason that he was called the 
“deceiver in words.” Had Mr. Leland made himself ac- 
quainted with Algonkin mythology in general, he would have 
found that this is but one of several, to our thinking, oppro- 
brious names they applied to their highest divinity, their 
National Hero, and the Reputed Saviour and Benefactor of 
their Race. 

The Crees, living northwest of the Micmacs, call this Divine 
personage, whom, as Father Lacombe tells us they regard as 
“Le Principal Genie et Le Fondateur de ces Nations,” by the 
name Wisakketjak, which means “the Trickster,” “the De- 
ceiver.” The Chipeways apply to him a similar term, Venadoa/, 
or as it is usually written, Manabojoo, and Nanaboshoo, “the 
Cheat,” allied to Nanabanisi, he ischeated. (Baraga, Otchipwe 
dictionary). 

This is the same Deity that reappears under the names 
Manabozho, Michabo, and Messou, among the Chipeway tribes; 
as Vapiw among the Blackfeet; and as Wetucks among the 
New England Indians, where he is mentioned by Roger 
Williams as “A Man that wrought great miracles among them, 
with some kind of broken resemblance to the Sonne of God.” 
(Key into the language of America, p. 24.) 
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These appellations have various significations. The last 
mentioned is apparently from Ock or Ogh, father, with the 
prefix wt, which conveys the sense “in common” or “general.” 
Hence it would be “the common father.’’ Michabo, con- 
stantly translated by writers “the Great Hare,” as if derived 
from Michi, great, and Wados, hare, is really a verbal form 
from Michi and Wadi, white, and should be translated, “the 
Great White One.” The reference is to the white light of the 
dawn, he, like most of the other American Hero-Gods, being 
an impersonation of the light. 

In all the pure and ancient Algonkin Cosmogonical Legends, 
this Divinity creates the world by his magic powers, peoples 
it with game and animals, places man upon it, teaches his 
favorite people the arts of the chase, and gives them the corn 
and beans. His work is disturbed by enemies of various kinds, 
sometimes his own brothers, sometimes by a formidable ser- 
pent and his minions. 

These myths, when analyzed through the proper names they 
contain, and’ compared with those of the better known my- 
thologies of the old world, show plainly that their original 
purport was to recount under metaphorical language, on the 
one hand, the unceasing struggle of day with night, light with 
darkness, and on the other, that no less important conflict 
which is ever waging between the storm and sunshine, the 
winter and summer, the rain and the clear sky. 

Writers, whose knowledge of religions was confined to that 
of the Semitic race, as represented in our Bible, have main- 
tained that the story of Michabo’s battles with the serpent, 
who is certainly represented asa Master of Magic and sub- 
tlety, and hence dangerous to the human race, must have come 
from contact with the missionaries. A careful study of the 
myth will dispel all doubts on this point. Years ago, Mr. E. 
G. Squier showed that this legend was unquestionably of 
aboriginal source; but he failed to perceive its significance. 
(See his article in The American Review, for 1848, entitled, 
“Manabozho and the Great Serpent, an Algonquin legend.”) 
The Serpent, typical of the sinuous lightning, symbolizes the 
storm, the rains and the water. 

But to return to the class of names with which we began. 
The struggles of Michabo with these various powerful enemies 
I have just named, constitute the principal theme of the count- 
less tales which are told of him by the native story tellers, 
only a small part of which, and those much disfigured, came 
under the notice of Mr. Leland, among the long civilized 
eastern tribes. Mr. Schoolcraft frequently refers to these 
“innumerable tales of personal achievement, sagacity, endur- 
ance, miracle and trick which place him in almost every scene 
of deep interest which can be imagined.” (Algic Researches, 
Vol. I, p. 134.) These words express the spirit of the greater 
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number of these legends. Michabo does not conquer his 
enemies by brute force, nor by superior strength, but by craft 
and ruses, by transforming himself into unsuspected shapes, 
by cunning and strategy. He thus comes to be represented 
as the Arch-Deceiver; but in a good sense, as his enemies on 
whom he practices these wiles are also those of the human 
race, and he exercises his powers with a benevolent intention. 

Thus it comes to pass that this highest divinity of these 
nations, their Chief God and Culture-Hero, bears in familiar 
narrative the surprising titles, “‘the Liar,” “the Cheat,’ and 
“the Deceiver.” 

It would be an interesting’ literary and psychological study 
to compare this form of the Michabo myth with some in the 
old world, which closely resemble it in what artists call Motive. 
I would name particularly the story of the “wily Ulysses” of 
the Greeks, the “transformations of Ebu Seid of Serug” and 
the like in Arabic, and the famous tale of Reynard the Fox in 
Medieval literature. The same Spirit breathes in all of them; 
all minister to the delight with which the mind contemplates 
mere physical strength beaten in the struggle with intelligence. 
They are all peans sung for the victory of mind over matter. 
In none of them is there much nicety about the means used 
to accomplish the ends. Deceit by word and action is the 
general resource of the heroes. They all act on the Italian 
maxim : 

“© per Fortuna, O per Ingano, 
I] Vencer Sempre e Laudabil Cosa.” 


The moralist may object to the lessons instilled by such 
examples; but certain it is that for long generations both red 
and white men took huge delight in the recountal of such 
exploits, and to this day their charm has not departed from 
them. 


DANIEL G. BRINTON, M. D. 
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EARTH AND SHELL MOUNDS ON THE ATLANTIC 
COAST OF FLORIDA.* 


Two and a half miles west of Daytona, Florida, a beautiful 
town largely founded upon an Indian shell ridge on the west 
bank of the Halifax river, is a mound, concerning which, I 
shall next speak: It is a double-headed mound, situated at 
the termination of a natural ridge, but is separated from it by 
a slight depression of perhaps six feet. A similar depression 
continued through the mound, leaving a knoll or pinnacle of 
that height on either side, and the entire slope descended at 
an angle of about thirty-five degrees to a marsh at the base, 
which extended for a distance of some miles. I was limited in 
time and not prepared to excavate, but could not fail to 
observe this peculiarity of slope. The perpendicular height 
of this mound I estimated at thirty feet from the marsh level. 
Each summit was about thirty feet in breadth of plateau, and 
the extreme distance from the outer edge of one plateau to 
that of the other, about seventy-five or eighty feet.. This 
mound was quite unique in this feature of a divided summit. 

I now recur to the “ Spruce Creek” mound, (before instanced 
as a specimen of the flanked mounds), because it displays some 
other peculiarities of a unique character, so far as my own 
experience of mounds goes. Spruce Creek comes into Halifax 
river on the west side, some five miles north of Mosquito inlet. 
Sailing up this creek some six miles, we reached a long bend, 
on the southern bank of which rose a continuous cliff of 
Coquina rock, the summit twenty-five feet above the water 
level, and the base bedded for a height of ten feet, in a slop- 
ing bank of debris. 

Having a general idea that the mound stood upon the 
plateau somewhere in the rear of this cliff, and looking for a 
break where it could be ascended conveniently, we saw, after 
skirting it a quarter of a mile, a low projecting promontory 
covered with palmetto. Just beyond it was a marshy cove, 
and here we moored the yacht and landed upon the promon- 
tory, where we found ourselves at the foot of a steep ravine. 
Ascending this ravine about one hundred and fifty yards, the 
rise became steeper, and we found ourselves upon the summit 
of the desired mound. With a suspicion that it was not 
altogether a natural ravine, I retraced my steps, and was satis- 
fied that the promontory on which I had landed was an arti- 





*This article and the one in the March Number constitute the different 
parts of a paper read before the Anthropological Section of the American 
Association for the advancement of Science, at their session in Philadelphia, 
September, 5, 1884. 
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ficial construction. It arose four feet above the water level, 
and terminated in ‘a dug way near the base of the mound. 
Examining this ascent carefully, I found that the bottom and 
sides of the ravine showed the thick bed of leaves undisturbed, 
and no abrasion of the sides indicated a water course. 


A DUG-WAY AND A LANDING, 


It was impossible to resist the conviction, that when the 
mound was constructed, easy access to and from the water, 
and a suitable place to land were also provided. Further 
examination showed that the descent was from West to East, 
and crossing the left flank of the mound as we ascended, we 
came upon an open field covering several acres, quite clear of 
trees and having in its centre a sand mound five feet in height. 

The great mound, on the south side, joined this field with 
no indication of a trench or ditch. The mound itself rose to 
the height of twenty-two feet above the plain, and the sum- 
mit plateau was forty feet in diameter. On the west and 
northwest the sides sloped steeply down into a pit some eight 
feet deep. On the north extended the flanking ridge before 
noticed. On the northeast, the surfaces of the adjacent 
plateau to the cliff, had been scraped away to some feet below 
the original level, the material no doubt having contributed 
its share to the construction of the mound. With its present 
dense shade it offered an agreeable shelter for our tents, and 
it was pleasant to imagine that it had perhaps furnished 
similar accommodation to our savage predecessors some cen- 
turies since. Adjacent to this plateau descended the dug 
way, and beyond that, the steep bank rose to the summit level 
of the cliff. On the southeast of the mound and fifty yards 
from its base, were three pits but a few yards apart, and quite 
disconnected. These were about twelve feet square and eight 
feet deep, about three feet of the lower depth being in rotten 
Coquina rock. These pits were similar to those before men- 
tioned as occurring at the terminus of the flanking ridge on 
the north side of the mound. The earth from these pits could 
have been carried to the mound at an early stage of the work, 
and heaped upon its slope with slight expenditure of labor, 
since, on this south side no trench intervened. I was, greatly 
to my regret, denied the privilege of excavating this mound as 
completely as I wished. Having in one day’s work, cleared 
the sides of the scrub growth and the.summit of a vast mass 
of dead and decayed trees, I was advised that the owner ob- 
jected, and would pay mea visit. All I could do the next 
day before he came to forbid it, was, to dig the entire summit 
plateau the depth of five feet, the material being replaced as 
we went along. From the appearance of the surface, other 
explorers had in successive efforts done quite as much, and it 
was not surprising that our work was quite fruitless. 
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I had the opportunity of interviewing several parties who 
were cognizant of a find of extreme interest. About five 
years before my visit, a family in the neighborhood having 
some visitors from the North, made a raid in the centre of the 
plateau on the summit of this mound. They assured me that at 
the depth of four feet, five skulls were found, arranged in a circle. 


MODERN RELICS. 


Upon one of these skulls were three circular silver plates, 
slightly concave, each perforated in the centre. One plate 
was four inches in diameter, another three inches, and the 
last two inches. In addition was a solid silver cylindrical 
bar, resembling a trumpet, with a flare at the larger end. It 
was twelve inches long and three-quarters of an inch in diam- 
eter, slightly increasing towards the flared end. Five pieces of 
Spanish silver coin were found stamped with a large figure 4, 
evidently four real pieces. These objects so rare and unique 
have entirely disappeared. The silver bar, most probably a 
Spanish decoration donated to some Indian Chief, was lost 
in some unaccountable way before the party reached the 
house. No doubt it has added its proportion to the silver 
money of the present age. The silver plates were probably 
gorgets or breast ornaments, and the Spanish coins would 
indicate an intrusive burial since the Spanish discovery. 
About five miles southeast from the Spruce Creek Mound is 
the Stone House Mound which exhibits one peculiarity quite 
unique so far as I am aware. New Smyrna, lying on the 
Lagoon called Hillsboro River, at a distance of three miles 
south of Mosquito Inlet, is situated on an old shell ridge which 
is more or less continuous for some three miles north from 
that town. The northern extremity of this ridge terminated 
in a Lagoon, and here its base is skirted by a small creek, 
navigable at high tide, which, threading the innumerable 
Mangrove Islands of that Lagoon, outlets opposite the Inlet 
itself. This termination is a high eminence of shell on which 
for over an hundred years has stood a stone house, now in 
ruin, but mentioned by Vignolles in 1821, as the last inhabited 
house on the coast south of St. Augustine. A little more 
than half a mile due west from this house, and on the westerly 
verge of the intervening Hamak, is the Stone House Mound, 
so named from the Hamak. This isa large mound rising at a 
very easy grade tothe height of eighteen feet from the level 
of the adjacent plain. Two feet below the surface, this Mound 
proved to be encased with irregular flat blocks of coquina, set 
well together, each a good load for two men to handle. 
Above and below this stratum the soil was free of rock. My 
excavation commenced on the north slope with a width of 
thirty feet, and was carried in converging lines to a point 
fifteen feet south of the centre of the summit. It was carried 
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in on the apparent original level of the ground, which was 
about six feet above the level of the adjacent ditch. 

Throughout this section these stones had to be removed, 
and as the depth of the excavation increased, the sand became 
more indurated, till it resembled rotten brick and required the 
use of a mattock to dislodge it. The sand was of a dull red 
color, but occasionally a sort of pocket of pure white sand 
intervened which was not compact, and ran freely from the 
cavity when opened. There was nothing found within the 
mound—neither burials nor relics. The indurated character of 
the sand was doubtless due to some ingredient peculiar to the- 
locality. About 150 yards tothe north, I dug a burial mound 
nine feet in height and seventy feet in base diameter, and at 
five feet depth encountered the same hardened material. 
Below that level we found human bones greatly decayed, but 
no other object. The stone casing referred to, I imagine to 
have been so disposed in order to relieve the neighborhood of 
the fragmentary blocks which were exposed as the soil was 
stripped away from the out-cropping cOquina layers. They 
became obstacles in excavating, and at a certain stage it was 
more convenient to clear the surface of this accumulation, and 
at the same time add to the height of the mound. The soil 
thus cleared, the supply was ample to overlay and conceal the 
stone stratum. 

The base diameter of this mound was 130 feet, and its per- 
pendicular height eighteen feet; its surface rounding much 
like the bottom: of an inverted shallow bowl. In this con- 
nection I would call attention to two mounds made entirely 
of loose rock, the only ones, so constructed, which have come 
under my notice on the East Coast. 

These mounds are found upon the north and south banks 
respectively of the Miami River, which empties into Bay 
Biscayne, nine miles northwest from Cape Florida. They are 
(with one other, a sand mound), the last mounds on the 
Atlantic Coast of the Peninsula, before we reach the terminat- 
ing headland called Cape Sable, where the Western or Gulf 
Coast of Florida may be said to commence. The northern of 
these mounds is but a short distance from the shore of Bay 
Biscayne and 200 yards to the north of the River. The South- 
ern mound is about half a mile back from the coast, and 150 
yards from the river. The only published notice I have seen 
of these mounds, is that by the late Professor Jeffries Wyman, 
who visited the locality in 1869, and gave in the Third Annual 
Report of the Peabody Museum, a brief, but sufficiently 
accurate account of their appearance and dimensions. The 
northern mound having been extensively used for recent 
burials, he was unable to examine. Of the southern one he 
says: “It is about eleven feet high, sixty long and forty 
broad, covered with sand and supporting a growth of young 
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trees. With the exception of the covering of sand, it is made 
entirely of loose fragments of the coral limestone of the neigh- 
borhood, and appears to have been simply a monumental 
structure. An excavation was made from one of the sides as 
far as the centre, and from the top to the base, but nothing 
was found buried or enclosed in it." My notes show a slight 
increase on these measurements. The structure is in effect a 
long slightly undulating ridge of loose rock twelve feet per- . 
pendicular height, and rising to a narrow plateau from eight 
to ten feet broad, the base one hundred and twenty feet in 
length and fifty in breadth. The summit plateau was seventy 
feet in length. I did not observe the excavation referred to 
by Prof. Wyman, not being at the time aware of his visit, and 
in the dense foliage it could easily have been overlooked, un- 
less intentionally hunted up. A deep excavation had been 
made, at the point where I first reached it, by searchers after 
the hidden hoards of Black Cesar, an independent free-booter 
of the last century, and ina private interview with the ex- 
plorer, I was assured that he had unearthed a huge Indian 
coffin containing remarkable remains. This opening gave me 
the opportunity of noticing that the interior filling of soil was 
light, as if drifted in by the gales and hurricanes during a 
period of years, but by no means compact enough to indicate 
that many hundred years had elapsed since its erection. Frag- 
ments of the exhumed coffin and of the bones it had contained, 
strewed the bottom of the excavation. Though greatly de- 
cayed, the boards proved to be tongued and grooved plank, 
and conclusively brought this interment within the range of a 
very recent historic period. The rocks of which the mound 
or ridge was constructed, were not larger than one man could 
handle. The northern mound was much larger, and of a 
broader ridge. How far this was due to changes made to 
adapt it to use asa cemetery for the Military Post of Fort 
Dallas, upon the same bank of the Miami River, it was im- 
possible to determine. Its original features must have under- 
gone considerable change, but it was much the largest mound 
of the two. Its highest summit was fifteen feet in perpen- 
dicular height, breadth of summit plateau from ten to twenty 
feet, the length at the base 200 feet, with a breadth of about 
eighty feet. The stones used in its construction were similar 
to those in the south mound. I remained in this vicinity 
about two weeks, and after examining the character of the 
soil and country generally, could not avoid coming to the con- 
clusion that these elongated ridges were simply heaps of stone, 
gathered from the thin soil around them to clear the ground 
for cultivation. Information of the early history of this 
remote corner of the Peninsula is extremely meagre. Vig- 
nolles is of the opinion that it was shunned by settlers, and 
even the Indians only lived there under compulsion. This 
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may well have been the case, their favorite bivalve, the oyster, 
cannot live in these waters, and the rocky points of coral 
limestone cropping out, forbid free cultivation. Many tracts 
of this rocky ridge, (known on the present maps as Rocky 
Pine Land), are covered with broken stone, the results of dis- 
integration of these rocky points. The removal of these frag- 
ments, no doubt a work of great labor, has released a large 
breadth of soil available for cultivation, on both sides of the 
fresh water river. Whether these heaps were raised by early 
colonies of Spaniards, such as were known to have been 
wrecked here about the middle of the sixteenth century, or 
by Indian tribes forced in long past ages by the encroach- 
ments of more northern ones, to find refuge in this remote 
spot, it is impossible to say. In the Journal of Commissioner 
Ellicott, who took water for his vessel from this river in 1799, 
he speaks of no Indians, but shot deer and wild fowl freely, 
and gathered an abundance of weld /imes, which seems to indi- 
cate an early Spanish occupation. On the other hand, an 
Indian burial mound of sand rises 200 yards from the shore of 
the Bay, at a point about a quarter of a mile south of the 
river, which would seem to indicate an Indian settlement, as 
does the considerable admixture of clam shells in the soil of 
the north bank, upon which stood the buildings of Fort 
Dallas. 

In exploring the sand mound referred to, I found many bur- 
ials, but in such a state of decay, as to be merely distinguish- 
able by ashade in the sand. The only relic was a beautiful 
earthern cup symmetrically shaped, and ornamented with 
incised lines of graceful pattern, which was in almost perfect 
condition. Before closing this paper, I venture to observe, 
that the objects found in the mounds on this Atlantic Coast 
of Florida, illustrate the extent and -the limit of trade with 
tribes further north. In two mounds I have found fragments 
of galena; in one a sheet of mica; in one a stone gorget; in 
one mound eight ceremonial weapons evidently a hidden store 
of a manufacturer, and in fifteen mounds fifty-eight celts. All 
these objects came originally from points further north. They 
were made of material not to be procured in Florida. The 
Artisan of Upper Georgia and North Carolina brought his 
finest work to obtain the best return in the shells and beads 
for which he exchanged them. 

The mounds about St. Augustine differ but little from those 
on the coast to the northward, in the character of their con- 
tents. Celts are frequently found—but these objects disap- 
pear by the time we reach the southern boundary of St. Johns 
County, fifty miles south of St. Augustine; from»there to Cape 
Sabine, not one of the above northern made objects appears. 
It might reasonably be interred that the pre-historic trade in 
these implements, was therefore of comparatively recent date, 
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and the North Florida tribes were ready to absorb the supply, 
such as it was, leaving no surplus for those tribes further south. 
It is also a question whether at the period of the Spanish occu- 
pation this trade had not for some unknown reason already 
ceased, and the existing stock of implements have been buried 
in the mounds. This may be inferred from the absolute silence 
of both Spanish and French historians, as to the prevalence of 
any stone objects, save arrowheads. Had celts been abundant 
or prevalent, so minute an observer as Landonniere would 
scarcely have failed to record the fact, but the only reference 
to stone implements of any sort I find in his report, is in the 
account of an exploring party sent by him up the St. Johns, 
which states that certain tribes object to warring against a 
certain King, because he controls a region whence is obtained 
the stone for the wedges used in splitting wood. 

A minute inspection of these beautiful implements, shows 
that they cannot have been used for rougher work than scrap- 
ing and polishing skins. The only other reference to stone 
implements (possibly celts) occurs in Ribault’s own narrative 
of his first expedition as follows: “Their spades and mattocks 
are made of wood so well and fitly as it is possible, which they 
make with certain stones, oyster shells and mussels, with which 
they also make their bows and arrows and short /ances, and 
cut and polish all sorts of wood that they employ about their 
building.” This seems a near approach to the possible use of 
the celt, though it is quite as likely to refer to the rude flint 
scrapers which are found over the entire Peninsula, notably on 
the West Coast, where the raw material is abundant. A simi- 
larity of pattern and occasionally of material, between these 
Florida Celts and those used by the Caribs in the West Indies, 
has induced the idea with some that these latter tribes may 
have supplied such implements in the way of trade, but the 
evidence of the mounds points the other way. If this had 
been the case, celts would have appeared in excess from Cape 
Florida to Carnaveral, the points nearest and most accessible 
to the Carib Voyagers from the Bahamas, whereas the explora- 
tion of twenty-eight sand mounds, between St. Johns County 
and Cape Sabine, revealed no implements of the sort, while 
fifteen of the twenty mounds explored on and near the coast, 
within the limits of St. Johns County, produced fifty-eight. 
It seems somewhat remarkable that none of these celts, when 
found in the mounds, were in juxta position with any burial. 
The Sanchez mound, eight miles north of St. Augustine, pro- 
duced twenty-five celts. The mound itself was but nine feet 
high, top plateau thirty feet diameter, and base diameter 
seventy-five feet. I found in this mound twenty original 
burials, extremely decayed, each comprising a mass of the 
larger bones capped by the skull. These burials were at the 
depth of five feet and were arranged (with slight irregularity) 
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in a circle of twenty feet diameter. They were encrusted with 
red paint, which ‘discolored the soil about them, and indicated 
their presence before they were reached by the spade. No 
foreign objects were found near them, but the celts were dis- 
tributed irregularly through the interior of the mound, and 
within the circle of burials, at depths varying from two to six 
feet, Two whetstones or hones of water-worn sand-stone, two 
small pebbles each with a flattened side, a fine spear-head of 
Chalcedony, and about half a pint of red paint in a mass, 
included all the find other than celts. No doubt the red paint, 
when originally dropped or buried, was enclosed in a small 
bag, such as the friendly Paracoussy presented with similar 
contents to Ribault, on his first visit to the River of May, in 
1562. Neither in this mound nor in any other, have I found 
any foreign object intimately associated with the group of 
bones except beads, which were sometimes found by the hand- 
ful, placed upon or just over the skull. It seems to be con- 
ceded, that the Indians in early times in Florida, and in many 
other Southern States, exposed the bodies of the dead to the 
air, protected by a pen of logs against wild animals. It was 
not till years had past, and both flesh and smaller bones had 
disappeared, that they were gathered and deposited in the 
mound, in the state which I have described. Often (I am not 
sure it was always so) they were plentifully besmeared with 
red paint or ochreous earth, and so laid away in their final 
resting place, erected as a permanent receptacle. 

Whether it was with a view to concealment, or from a ven- 
eration for their deceased owners, that these objects were 
deposited in the mound, is still an open question; but I ven- 
ture to think, that the lapse of years between their temporary 
and final entombment, had largely blunted any special venera- 
tion for the several masses of decayed fragmentary bones, 
whose individuality was gone, and that the objects found 
generally in such mounds, are those which the Indian tem- 
porarily buried, as inconvenient to carry, when threatened by 
hostile tribes with expulsion from his village, or were possibly 
dropped by the laborers when erecting the mounds. The 
almost total absence of arrow or spear-heads from the mounds, 
when these would have been possessions intimately associated 
with the deceased, is in this connection significant. Of my 
collection of arrow-heads from Florida, not more than twenty 
have been exhumed from mounds, and of spear-heads only 
eight. Speaking solely as to the testimony of the mounds on 
the Atlantic Coast of Florida,-I am inclined to believe, that 
while weapons and implements belonging to the deceased, 
may have been deposited with his remains in the pen or 
wooden enclosure which constituted his temporary shelter, 
they were rarely, if ever, transferred with his bones to their 
final resting place in these burial mounds. 

ANDREW E. DOUGLASS. 
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THE SACRIFICIAL STONE OF SAN JUAN, 
TEOTIHUACAN. 


[Read before the Section of Anthropology of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Philadelphia, September, 1884.] 


From the best information obtainable, I can learn of no 
place where the Sacrificial Stone of San Juan, Teotihuacan, 
has been described. At first thought this seems strange, but 
upon reflection I am convinced that the reason is not so 
strange as was at first apparent. Many writers have described 
the remains at this place, but several of these writers have 
never seen that of which they tell. 

Others have written their accounts from visits of two or 
three hours duration, in which time they could barely visit 
the two pyramids and from their tops secure an idea of the 
topography of the surrounding country. 











The Sacrificiai Stone of San Juan. 


A day spent here will only give one a general idea of the 
positions of the remains and of their character. In order to 
obtain this, every moment of time must be occupied in the 
most available manner with the material at hand. 

The Sacrificial Stone is but a few yards from the point 
where the “ Micoatl,” or “ Path of the Dead,” enters the open 
court south of the pyramid of the moon. It is just west of a 
mound about eighteen feet high, beneath which is an opening 
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entering the ground for some distance. The stone rests on its 
base, leaning slightly against a pile of debris, which prevents 
any view of the bottom and one side. 

This stone is of gray granite. Its estimated weight is twelve 
tons. It is evidently a combination of a Sacrificial Stone and 
an idol. It is cut from one piece of stone, the upper portion 
or cap being the Sacrificial Stone proper, below which is the 
pedestal and base, one end of which, at least, is occupied by 
an image probably used as an idol. The work upon this 
image is well executed, but does not equal that of the great 
Sacrificial Stone taken from beneath the “ Socalo,” or Great 
Plaza, in the city of Mexico, and now exhibited in the court 
of the National Museum. The difference in carving may most 
likely be explained by a difference in the time of the manu- 
facture—that of San Juan being perhaps much the older. 
This stone is square at the top and bottom and is made from 
lighter colored granite than the larger circular stone in the 
City of Mexico. 

The stone at San Juan is five feet, six inches square at the 
top and bottom, and exactly six feet high. Three sides and 
the top of it are exposed to view, The top is dressed very 
true and is unmarked save by a gutter running through its 
center to the front and rear, down the former of which it may 
be traced for a short distance expanding as it becomes less 
distinct. 

Around the top is a square groove two inches deep. About 
half way down the cap is a semi-circular groove less than one 
inch deep extending entirely around the stone. Below the 
cap the sides of the stone are abruptly cut smaller. This 
smaller part, at the front of the stone, is occupied by the 
figure of a gigantic human face, artistically arranged to sup- 
port the heavy upper part of the stone. 

The nose is very large, expanding toward the end where are 
cut two small holes to represent nostrils. The eyes are cut 
into the rock and are surrounded by grooves to represent 
either the lids or eyebrows. The mouth is cut into the stone 
about an inch and is similar in shape to the eyes. 

It is also surrounded by a groove to represent the lips. 
Upon each side of the head is a slightly oblong cutting with a 
smaller raised circle upon each—these, I think, are the ears of 
the figure. From each ear a ridge of the same size extends 
to the posterior surface of the stone. 

Immediately below each ear and attached thereto is an 
oblong figure which I have considered an ear pendant. Just 
below the ears the stone gradually expands toa base of the 
same size as the cap. 

This slope may have been extended for shoulders. The | 
sides of the face are cut almost straight, but the lower portions 
approaching the chin are rounded, indicating a fullness of the 
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face. The chin is cut square at the end. The neck is not 
visible being covered by a necklace. The necklace is divided 
into three parts by slightly curved parallel lines running nearly 
horizontally. These are met by lateral lines, part of them at 
right angles, dividing the necklace into angular blocks most 
probably representing beads or precious stones. 

Below the chin, in the body of the image, is a rectangular 
cavity eight inches long, three inches wide, and three inches 
deep, into which, perhaps, a breastplate was fastened in some 
manner. Extending ina straight line from two sides of this 
opening, are two raised cuttings, within about sixteen inches 
of each side they turn angularly towards the lower corners; 
but before reaching the corners again turn, meeting the sides 
of the stone on a parallel line with their first course about two 
inches above the base. Between the large cavity just men- 
tioned and the base of the stone are two peculiar scroll like 
figures, each divided into four parts which meet each other in 
the center of the block in the form of an inverted V. 

In but one work on Mexico do I find any reference to what 
I think is the object I have described. Fred A. Ober, in his 
recent “Travels in Mexico,” says: ‘No vestige of image or 
statue remains, save a great carved block called a Sacrificial 
Stone, now lying two hundred yards from the Pyramid of the 
Moon.” This, 1 think, is the one of which I have just spoken. 

Brantz Mayer, in his ‘‘ Mexico, New Mexico and California,” 
speaks of two stones near the ruins, one a large globular mass 
of granite measuring nineteen feet eight inches in circum- 
ference, upon which there is some rude carving which has been 
found to bear some resemblance to the Aztec figure of the 
sun; the other which is figured, he calls a large Sacrificial 
Stone known as the “ Fainting Stone.” Neither of these 
descriptions, I think, apply here. 

Students of Mexican Archzology generally agree that there 
were upon each of these large pyramids, temples on or near 
which were figures of one or more of the gods of these ancient 
people, “upon whose breasts,” one author says, (referring to 
these images), ‘“‘were plates of polished gold and silver.” 

The early Spanish historians tell us that these idols were 
still standing when the Spaniards occupied this famous valley, 
but that the superstitious and destructive Bishop Zumarraga 
destroyed these, together with all other evidences of idol wor- 
ship upon which he could lay his hands. 

Is it a fact that these idols were destroyed? Such masses 
of granite as we find worked into some of these idols and 
Sacrificial Stones in Mexico could scarcely have been broken 
to any great extent by any means the Spaniards could employ. 
I think the destruction of these monuments could only have 
meant the destruction of the temples and the overthrow of 
the idols. In which case the idols would have, perhaps, be- 
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come buried in debris, or they may have even been buried by 
Cortez band, for fear the natives, whom they wished to chris- 
tianize; lest finding them, they should desire to return to their 
idolatrous worship. 

The sacrificial stone, to which I have called attention, 
was excavated near where it now lies by order of Maximillian, 
but he, by reason of his death, was prevented from removing 
it to the capital, as he desired. 

This stone was in all probability, I think, one of those which 
were formerly upon the tops of these pyramids. Owing to its 
proximity to the “ House of the Moon,” and its great size, it 
very probably at one time occupied the summit of this monu- 
ment. We have no way of knowing who the figure upon this 
stone was intended to represent. After a great deal of 
examination of remains I have found but one figure in which 
there is discernable any resembiance. The image to which I 
refer is the so-called figure of Quetzalcoat, from Cholula. 

These two images are of a type which, to say the least, is 
peculiar. 

Are they of the same epoch? Do they both represent the 
great “God of the Air” of the ancient Toltecs? 


Amos W. BUTLER. 


BROOKVILLE, IND., Sept. 1, 1884. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


ANCIENT FORTIFICATION IN OHIO. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


The ancient inhabitants of what is now the State of Ohio, 
in selecting sites for protective positions, availed themselves 
of nature’s fastnesses, where safety could be assured with the 
least expenditure of labor. Such the streams of Southwestern 
Ohio occasionally furnish. They are bordered by hills which, 
in many places, are scarred and defaced by deep and wide 
ravines, and furnish localities where all the requisite features 
of natural defense are found. 
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I present a few of these essential conditions: Ist. Two deep 
and wide ravines in convenient proximity. (2d). A converg- 
ence from their mouths to their sources. (3d). Accessibility to 
water. (4th). Precipitous bluffs fronting the stream. 

An interesting work of this character is situated twelve miles 
west from Alexandersville, four miles north from Germantown 
and one mile southwest from Farmersville. It occupies an 
elevated position on the north side of Big Twin, a tributary of 
the Miami, near the extremity of a great bend in the stream, 
from which there is an uninterrupted view up and down the 
narrow valley. 
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The form is an irregular triangle, two sides of which rest 
upon the margins of deep and wide ravines, while the third is 
formed by the sinuous Twin bluffs.—See Figure. 

Mr. Fortroy, the proprietor, declares that the wall was 
originally carried obliquely down the face of the bluff, which 
it enclosed. But, after a careful examination, I came away 
with doubts. It must be conceded, however, that there is no 
discoverable protection on the crest of the cliff, and there was 
formerly a belt of terrace between the hill and the creek. 

The ravine which forms the protection on the northeast side, 
and which heads a short distance cast of the enclosure, dis- 
charges its accumulated waters at right angles into a wider and 
deeper one, which protects the work on the northwest side, or 
to a point within two hundred feet of the crest of the bluff, 
where it curves to the west, and discharges into Tom’s run, 
near its mouth. 

The spaces between the ravines and the bluff are protected 
by a wall forty feet wide and five feet high, with a ditch on 
each side twelve feet wide, whence the material for the wall 
was evidently taken. These ditches were cut through the 
crest of the bluff, and extended obliquely down the steep incline 
about one rod. 

The wall which traverses the ravine is flanked by a ditch on 
the inside. This apparent lack of judgment on the part of 
those ancient engineers is explained by the fact, that the wall 
was carried along the crest of the ravine; hence the inside was 
the only available point from which the material could have 
been procured. 

At several points on the northwest side, deep and wide 
lateral ravines have been formed in the hill-side, removing 
thus large sections of the wall, and on the northeast side sev- 
eral rods in extent have fallen into the ravine and been carried 
off. Indeed, the entire circumvallation presents unmistakable 
evidence of rapid destruction. These walls are increased or 
diminished in accordance with the weakness or strength of 
nature’s protection; but they do not at any point exceed three 
feet,except at the east and west angles, where the bluffis united 
with the ravines. The entire length of the circumvallation is 
2,674 feet. 

Within the circumvallation there are three subordinate 
enclosures. The largest of the three, which is centrally located, 
is three hundred and thirty feet in a north and south direc- 
tion, and four hundred feet, east and west. The second in 
size is situated southeast of the large one, and approaches it 
at one point within fifty feet. The length of this enclosure, 
which has a northwest bend, is one hundred and thirty-five 
feet, and the breadth is one hundred feet in its middle 
diameter. The third in size, which is a true circle twenty-five 
feet in diameter, is situated within the largest subordinate 
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enclosure, and partially encloses a gap forty feet wide, leaving 
an entrance on each side of the circle. 


FARMERSVILLE WORKS. 


The form of the largest of these subordinate works ap- 
proaches the horse-shoe, closed at the end by a sinuous wall, 
separated from the crest of the cliff by a space twenty feet 
wide. The second in size resembles the horse-shoe magnet 
with the end closed and the sides indented, or compressed. 

A stone object, wrought out of dark shale, found in a field 
adjacent to this position, is an exact representation of the 
enclosure referred to. Its length is six inches, width in the 
middle, or widest part, three inches. The inward curving of 
the sides occurs near the southeastern end, in the original. 

These subordinate works embrace nearly all the level land 
within the enclosure. On the northwest and northeast sides 
there is a steep declivity in the direction of the ravines. In- 
deed the entire space enclosed, with the exception of a narrow 
strip bordering the cliff, declines from the creek, differing in 
this particular from any known locality. Thus the rain that 
falls on this little water-shed, flows westward into Tom’s run; 
thence into Twin, where it is carried back and washes the base 
of the hill from which it started, after making a detour of about 
one mile. 

It is probable that these interior works were constructed 
with the view of increased security; but the form is obscure. 
This feature is specially noticeable in the smaller work and 
may be due to caprice. Possibly, too, these singular struc- 
tures may have possessed some hidden religious significance. 

Within these interior enclosures many circular depressions 
occur. Mr. C. E. Blossom, of the Miamisburg Bulletin, (who 
assisted me in making the survey of these works), dug into 
several of these pan-shaped vestiges, and found charcoal, ashes 
and burned clay. Similar discoveries rewarded his labors in 
the smallest subordinate enclosure. These, probably, are the 
sites of dwelling places. From the inconsiderable height of 
the margins of these depressions, I infer that the huts were 
constructed of perishable materials erected upon a clay base; 
for, if the structures had been composed exclusively of clay, 
they would present the appearance of low mounds with flat, 
or slightly depressed tops. The circle, within the largest 
interior work, may have been a council house, or the residence 
of the chief. 

As this enclosure is still covered with forest trees, inter- 
spersed with bramble, Mr. Blossom found it a laborious task 
to penetrate the mass of roots which he encountered; and 
hence, his explorations were not as extensive as they would 
have been under more favorable conditions. 
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About one-fourth of a mile from this enclosure, in a south- 
east direction, there is a mound, elliptical in form, perched 
upon the crest of the cliff, which encloses a vast body of ashes. 
Assuming that these are the cremated remains of human 
bodies, we have here undoubted evidence of a former dense 
population; and, does it not justify the further inference that 
this position was occupied a very considerable length of time? 
But we have additional evidence in the discovery of many 
objects of handiwork, some of which are rare in form and 
finish. Some years ago, a gentleman, while sauntering through 
this enclosure, found on the surface a bead, wrought out of 
the spirula of a large sea shell, about one inch in length and a 
half-inch in its middle diameter, tapering gradually toward 
the ends. It is perforated length-wise. The spiral form is 
well defined, and it still retains much of its original brilliancy. 
It is singularly perfect. In fact, its remarkable perfection 
detracts largely from its claims to a remote antiquity. Several 
copper objects, including two bracelets and a wedge form im- 
plement, were said to have been taken from a small mound in 
the immediate vicinity of the great ash heap referred to. 

It is probable that this enclosure will prove a rich depository 
of pre-historic objects. But it is deeply to be regretted that 
this involves the destruction of these interesting monuments. 

The water supply of these ancient villagers, was from a 
spring on one side and the creek on the other—while the fer- 
tile Twin terrace rewarded their labors with a generous yield 
of corn, squashes, beans and tobacco. 

Passing out of this enclosure at its western angle, the tourist 
finds himself on a sharp ridge with the precipitous Twin bluff 
on his left, and a steep incline on his right. On this ridge a 
wagon road is located which traverses the work in an east and 
west direction. On the right hand side of this road, about 
one hundred yards from the enclosure, there is a low mound 
four feet in diameter. I dug into this mound, but found noth- 
ing. If this mole hill served any purpose in the transmission 
of intelligence, it was nothing more than to mark the spot 
where a sentinel was posted. 

The fact is, the evidences of long continued heat referred to 
as proof of their telegraphic character, are, unfortunately, con- 
cealed by a cover of clay several feet thick. To this rule I 
have never seen an exception. 

S. H. BINKLEY. 
ALEXANDERSVILLE, OHIO. 
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HUMAN FOOT PRINTS IN NICARAGUA. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


Since my last of Jan. 7th, I have visited the S. W. slope of the 
Managua Sierras, and the San Rafiel district, finding what I 
had called sedimentary rock, containing human and animal 
foot prints, to be a tufa, similar to that at Managua, mention- 
ed in my last. 

My error originated inreports, made to me when there in 
1878, by various residents of the town, that human and animal 
foot prints were found to the northward, on similar rock as that 
being quarried for the indigo vats of Mr. Vijil, the common sedi- 
mentary of the neighborhood, containing fossil leaves, speci- 
mens of which I had sent forward to the Smithsonian, with 
underlying shells as associates of others a few miles below at 
the ““Bocana Group.” 

The surface had a similar appearance and deceived me until 
cutting out an imprint, when I saw it was similar to that at 
Managua. Had time allowed my visiting it in 1878 the error 
would not have occurred. 

Comments in the daily press came to my notice, distorting 
the facts about the Managua impressions, quoting remarks 
made by the editor of the “ A/ Povenir” as pertaining to me; 
one article in the S. W. Tribune, March 15th, is the most nota- 
ble, and touching it, I send you a few lines. 

Much of my time during the last six years, has been devoted 
to the collection of Archzological facts, and relics of the past 
occupants of this and the neighboring States, under the au- 
spices of the Peabody Museum, (and previously for the Smith- 
sonian). 

Our rule is not to publish these, as they belong exclusively 
to that Institution; nor have we departed from it except in 
one or two instances. But a discovery of this nature is more 
or less public property and does not require its announcement 
to be withheld, and you were notified in my letter referred to. 
I published nothing in the “2/ FPovenir”’ of Managua; simply 
remarked to the editors that the impressions were at least 50,- 
000 years old, and might be 200,000, but not until after a fur- 
ther examination of the formation to the S. W., since made, 
could any definite time be assigned them. The editor of “2/7 
Povenir’’ makes a grave error in referring to the pottery. It 
has no connection with the impressions,more than modern ware, 
having been found by Mr. Low, in the R. R. cutting east of the 
town, in the surface soil, and was probably made by the Chor- 
degas, or a branch of the Maya nation, as one specimen had 
inscriptions of the class seen on the Palenque Tablet. 

A few Americans took up the subject at Mr. Low’s during 
one evening, and among others I spoke of Mr. Plongeon’s 
discoveries in Yucatan of original Etruscan and Chaldean 
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characters, and was commenting on them and Donnelly’s 
Atlantis. In no other way can I account for the mistakes of 
the Italian editor of the “ 4/ Povenir.”” He takes all for 
granted. We disputed the westward emigration from Atlantis 
to people this Continent, as it leaves unexplained the occur- 
rence of many things found here, mot seen in the European an- 
tiquities. One of the principal implements of this class is the 
metate. The elaborate work displayed on those found in Costa 
Rica, N.W. department, taken with their abundance in the 
stone mounds, desecrated since the conquest to supply that 
region, with many mounds still untouched, capable of a supply 
for some time to come, all goes to show that their origin was 
near by. They occur from here to Chili, and northward to Ari- 
zona, but decrease in numbers and workmanship the farther 
we proceed from here, reduced to amere slab in Chili. This 
goes to show that their origin was about Nicaragua, or on adjac- 
ent land nowlying under the ocean. 

Man undoubtedly came into existence, in drift localities, 
when the surroundings had sufficiently advanced to sustain 
him in his primitive state. The Creator did not make all men 
alike, nor the food for subsistence. Whether he started in 
with a tail is doubted by many, but as his existence was at 
first precarious, and no habitation save the forest, a caudal 
appendage would have been a great use, allowing him to as- 
cend,trees with greater facility in search of food and to escape 
his foes. 

Now in all the pictographs from Bolivia to this country ex- 
tending along the summit of the Cordilleras, his monkey 
ancestor is not forgotten; also in all the cave inscriptions 
and others, among the ravines he holds a prominent place; 
here his descendants remembered him, but after the lapse of 
ages, they migrating over a central belt of land now sub- 
merged, passed over to Europe, and there ignored their origin. 
As far as I can learn, these emigrations tend toward the cen- 
tral or warmer regions of the existing continents, rarely across 
them, and from Islands at as great distance apart. 

Written history was not so old, at the time Columbus occu- 
pied this region, as to overlook the departure of a branch of 
its ancestors from a territory comprised within a few degrees 
of latitude and longitude, as that of Palestine and the country 
around the Mediterranean, their only outlet ; still that history 
records accounts of a people to the westward which have dis- 
appeared under the Atlantic, since it was written; breaking 
the link with their Yucatan ancestors, leaving only the Egyp- 
tian offshoot. 

We require but few more explorations at Ecuador and along 
the coast south, to ratify the migration from there, along the 
western slope of the Andes, and the coast to this country, 
of a Pre-pliocene race, offshoots of superabundant population, 
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sustained at first along the coast by the shell fish, whose re- 
fuse heaps are simply enormous in Costa Rica, where in the 
compact masses cut through by recent streams we find human 
bones, and broken pottery of the (so-called) neolithic type. 
While on the Pacific slope in this state we find decomposed 
shells in the mounds with ware, and these tumuli subsequently 
used, with their surface covered with fragments and flint im- 
plements of the (so-called) paleolithic race, indisputably inde- 
pendent of those below them, and left subsequently. Near 
by, the complicated inner roof inscriptions found in the caves, 
can with little trouble be seen, by breaking away the sandstone 
ledge in part remaining, whose compact mass was divided 
from the sedimentary rock. 

The cataclysm that blotted out this race along the coast, left 
a vast monumental record, most patent from San Fran del Sur 
to the Managua Sierras, where it seemed to abut against their 
sides, and broke into fragments the tufas, which the volcanoes 
on this range had vomited out long anteriorly. 

This burial ground of the race, nature has opened; not by any 
sudden convulsions. Her rain showers descending from the 
resultant hills, have revealed to us the buried caves and 
foot prints, better than written history, as true a relation of 
the event as that of Sodom and Gommorah in ancient writ. 
Among the hills and in the ravines, shells adherent to the 
surface of the raised limestone beds, similar to those used as 
food, others under the sedimentary rock, show that their oc- 
cupants were deprived of life in a moment of time, and are 
shown to us as they lay along the old beach in sight. Separate 
beds now revealed after this long time, as stated. 

Then we seek where the eruption spent its force on the 
western slope of the Sierras, breaking the tufas into large 
masses, whose angular bowlders lay in the deep ravines, made 
by recent waterways, while those near the coast were plowed 
with the ocean sediment, now being carried back, and in places 
entirely removed—showing impressions as stated—on the 
same tufas as those on the eastern slope which remain intact. 
Connect with the latter similar caves near by, with roof in- 
scriptions of the class noted at San Rafiel; caves undisturbed 
by any convulsion, and near them fossil impression of marine 
origin. It looks reasonable to suppose the race making the 
footmarks were cotemporaneous and pre-pliocene. 

Yours truly, 
EARL FLINT. 


Riras, Nicaragua, Oct. 17, 1884. 
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SHELL MOUND IN CALIFORNIA.* 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


In one sense, mounds are earth inscriptions. They seem to 
be silent monuments of the past. Though dumb to many 
interesting questions, yet like surviving stone celts, they can- 
not be said to be wholly speechless. Do they not, in some 
small measure, “rise to explain?” Let us interrogate one 
out of several specimens of mounds in the Occident. 

Some two miles from the City Hall, west of San Pueblo road, 
in Oakland, California, and adjacent to the shore of the Bay, 
stands an ancient mound. 

To within the date of 1876, it was thickly embowered with 
willow and Buckeye trees of recent growth. Much of the 
shrubbery is now cut away, and the Berkely R. R. passes 
within a few feet of the tumulus. It was then beheld asa 
grass covered pile, bold, symmetrical, antique, and planted 
upon alluvial soil. 





Fig. 1. 
Shell Mound, Oakland, Cal. 


It was bounded by a level plain of land on the east, and by 
the waters of the shallow side of the Bay on the west. 

It is imposing in form, interesting in feature, locality, and 
composition. Its height and shapely contour denote painful 
toil of human hands, or perhaps oppressive work of a supersti- 
tious race of beings. It is not the product of accident, floods, 
tides, winds, glaciers, or earthquake disturbance; but is a 
lonely monument of primeval art, by laboring muscles heaved 
upon an inviting strand, in the long unrecorded years of the 
past. 





*From advanced sheets of “ The Predicates of Law.” 
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To look upon the world of human motive and human action, 
and notice the manual product of that age, the inquirer will 
perceive a prodigal amount of useless, and to us, meaningless 
expenditure of labor—labor chiefly bestowed upon the visual 
expression of religious ideas. Religious bias and fervor have 
squandered more wealth of treasure and of thought, than any 
sentiment of our being. To give perpetuity to these sacred 
and semi-sacred ideas, earth and stone were first laid under 
contribution. These have withstood the inroads of time. 
They constitute our cabinet and field specimens of study. 

The tumulus, as figured above, is composed of shells, earth 
and gravel. The shells, much decayed and broken, predomi- 
nate. Hence the name, ‘“ Shell Mound.”’ This seems to have 
escaped the notice of Mr. Bancroft in his exhaustive book— 
“The Pacific Races,” though the nearest pre-historic object 
of any to his home. 

It measures 300 feet in diameter at the base, and is esti- 
mated to be twenty-five feet in height. It is circular and 
pyramidal in form, with a flat summit, and is 150 feet across 
its truncated top.’ From the vicinity and place in question, 
a few specimens of human bones, bones of animals, mortars, 
pestles, and celts have been exhumed. 

There is another point of ground in this immediate neigh- 
borhood, which invites attention from the student of arche- 
ology; though it might escape the notice of the general 
visitor. 

A few rods east of the mound above described, is a knoll of 
less strength of feature. It is about twelve feet high, with a 
gently rounded surface. On its summit stands the dwelling 
of Mr. W., the proprietor of the land, surrounded by luxuriant 
shrubbery. This lesser tumulus is also composed of edible 
bivalve shells, which were evidently brought from the adjacent 
Bay. The shells at this point are so much decayed upon the 
surface of the ground, that plants and trees find perpetual 
moisture, and grow without irrigation. A well thirty feet 
deep, sunk in this ancient hillock, passed through a layer of 
shells twelve feet deep before the native black soil was reached. 
A vault ten feet deep, passed through shells interspersed with 
layers of ashes and charcoal. 

These tumuli present types of two distinct kinds of structure, 
and each offers a platform on which to stand to contemplate 
the meaning of the subject in its general bearing, for com- 
paring the two lines of genetic explanation. As they are dis- 
tinct in character, two essentially distinct reasons must be 
assigned for their origin. 

Shell mounds are met with in nearly all countries. They 
are numerous in Denmark. There they are called Kjocken- 





? There is now a Skating Rink or Shooting Gallery on it. 
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modings, or Kitchen-Middins. Inscriptions and carved images 
of a people, tell what they of their day and generation thought. 
Caves and shelving rocks inform us about their dwelling and 
sleeping places. The Kitchen-Middin tells what they ate and 
where they feasted. 

That kind of shell heap, which is most largely composed of 
the residue of by-gone residences, are regarded as the unde- 
cayed crumbs from aboriginal tables. Though often an indis- 
criminate pile, it cannot be said to be the product of either 
accident or design; but like a foot-print, is the result of the 
life and habits of a people. 

Through these customs and diet of an unknown people, this 
lesser pile of detritus under discussion, grew into conspicuous 
existence, without effort or care. Not so with the larger or 
pyramidal heaps which we have pictured in the figure. The 
concise form and technical outline of that, lead to the convic- 
tion that it is an object of design; a thing of thought, a monu- 
ment of toil executed in conformity to a pains-taking plan. 

Ideas of intention are stamped upon the latter, inattention, 
habit, lack of order, mark the former. Abbe Dornenech, who 
passed seven years among the natives of the Pacific, says: 
“Indians do no work for mere pastime; they have a definite 
object in their labor.” 

The above pyramid bespeaks that sentiment. It was obvi- 
ously. fashioned by patient hands, pursuant to a tribal purpose. 
That purpose may have been for an oratorio, altar, religious 
and sacrificial place, or for sepulchre. Indeed we find Dunlap’ 
lends corroborative opinion to one of the above views. He 
says: ‘Among the American aborigines, sun worship and 
fire worship are found everywhere, as well as tradition of an 
ancient worship of the sun in the United States. Mounds were 
erected for sun worship as “ high places.” 

At this point we find it convenient, if not necessary, to com- 
pare records of ancient history in our hands, with this ancient 
work at our feet. A little reasoning, like a hyphen, may con- 
nect the word of history and the earthwork together. What 
means this? “Josiah began to purge Jerusalem from high 
places, and the groves and the carved images. And they break 
the images, and cut down the groves and break in pieces the 
brazen serpent that Moses had made.” Asa, the King, cut 
down the idol his mother had made in a grove, and burnt it. 
But the high places were not taken away. Nevertheless the 
people did sacrifice in high places.’ 

The above fragments of antiquated lore indicate the remains 
of what had been a dominant phallic worship, which, in those 





'Vestiges of Spirit History of Man, page 41. 
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days, wore the evident phase of decline. High places, groves, 
images, Baal, and the Hosts of Heaven, comprehend four or 
five ever present articles of faith; it may be useful not to’ be 
forgotten, and which were generally associated together. 

The altars were on the high places, the groves were places 
of concealment, and planted near the mounds. The groves 
were sometimes artificial productions, and sometimes they were 
living trees. The graven images were phallic, orphic, and 
celestial emblems that held close companionship with the 
grave. All were presided over by Balaam Gods. Baal and 
Baal-zeon were like Cupid of the Greeks, gods of love and of 
hymeneal rites. 

When the phallic cultus faded away, its attendant parapher- 
nalia went with it, except those high places. Some of them 
were removed, but many were extensive, enduring works, and 
remained; or, as the text has it, “the high places were not 
taken away.” 

There is reason to believe the shell mound in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, is a relic of an old superstition. One reason for so 
believing, is its antiquity and its exterior technical character. 
There are phallic emblems, and celestial emblems which have 
been exhumed from this and similar places. 

These signs appear to have been as much parts of the 
tumulus, as modern cooking utensils are parts of our dwellings, 
and indicate the purpose for which it was erected. The reader 
will see below an indigenous crescent image carved in stone, 
which is in the cabinet collection of the State University, 
Berkely, California. It is two inches wide and eight inches 
from point to point. 


Fig. 2. 
Stone Crescent from Alameda Co., Cal. 


From the shape of the specimen, we gather the idea that the 
moon was an object of worship, and that the tumulus was 
erected with some such object in view. The relic was not 
found in the pyramid, but was exhumed from a mound in the 
vicinity. The fact that such relics are numerous on this coast, 
has led to this interpretation. We associate the crescent relics 
with the older and more elaborate works, and conclude that 
the same kinds of worship prevailed here, which history in- 
formes us were common in Oriental countries. 
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GAMBLING AMONGST THE PIEGANS. 


GAMBLING AMONGST THE PIEGANS. 
Editor American Antiquarian : 


’ The Piegans are a tribe of the great Blackfeet nation, now 
living on reserves in the northern part of Montana, and in the 
vicinity of Fort Macleod, Alberta. 

On Sunday, the 7th day of October, ’83, I witnessed a very 
peculiar game, participated in by a number of Piegan braves, 
at Fort Macleod. The game was as follows: 

A suitable piece of level ground was chosen, and the braves, 
some fifteen or twenty, prepared for the game. Two boards 
were set on edge parallel to each other, and about twelve feet 
apart. Two long bladed arrows were then chosen—next a 
heavy ring about four inches in diameter was produced. This 
ring was either of stone or metal. It was covered with buck- 
skin, and a number of strings of various colored beads were 
stretched across the inside like diameters of a circle. Now 
every thing was ready, and two young braves signified their 
intention to start the game. Each took one of the arrows 
and one the ring. They stood side by side at one board, fac- 
ing the other board. The ring being rolled swiftly in front, so 
as to strike the other board and rebound, falling on its side. 
The braves, following the ring, threw the arrows with a pecu- 
liar underhand swing of the arm, so that the arrows would 
strike the ground and remain where the throwers judged the 
ring would fall. Previously they had determined on a par- 
ticular bead. Now, the thrower of the arrow whose tip was 
nearest to this particular bead, took the stakes. Then two 
more players would step in and the game kept up for hours. 
Two umpires were stationed at each board and they ruled the 
game. But in the case of a close point the crowd gave the 
decision, the players saying nothing. The players played for 
a certain number of points or just one trial. The general 
score was best two out of three. They, the players, staked 
their money, ornaments, blankets, etc., and when these gave 
out, their horses and guns. It is said that they will stake 
their squaws and children. Though’I have often witnessed 
the game, I have never seen that, but I have known them 
to sell their squaws and children when hard pressed 
for food. This is one of their worst games for gambling. 
They get very noisy and excited. Others, beside the players, 
are permitted to bet, and there are regular stake holders, 
everything being carried on most honorably. White men are 
poor hands at this game; the alertness of the eye in judging 
the distances being natural to the Indian. 


G. E. LAIDLAW, Toronto, Ont. 























THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 


EDITORIAL. 


ANIMAL EFFIGIES AND NATIVE SYMBOLISM COMPARED. 


One of the most interesting problems brought before the 
American Archeologist, is that which comes from the study 
of animal effigies and native symbols. 1. The effigies have great 
interest, if for no other reason than for this, that they reveal what 
animals once abounded here, the mounds and earthworks 
frequently preserving the images of these animals as correctly 
as if they were carved in wood, or preserved in sculptured 
monuments. 2. They help us to understand something of that 
remarkable totem system, which found its fullest embodiment 
among the various tribes of this continent. 3. The most im- 


Turtle-shaped Mound in Florida. 


portant point of all, however, is that in the animal effigies 
and other symbols, many think they discover traces of the 
migration of these tribes from other continents. This isa 
favorite theme with the European Archzologists, but the 
solution of it in all probablility will come from American 
students. 

I. We shall first consider the animal effigies in connection 
with their geographical distribution. 

We present, with this number, a cut of a mound in Florida. 
The description of the mound may be found in the Smith- 
sonian Report for 1879. It was furnished by S. T. Walker, 
whose name has occasionally appeared in this journal. The 
cut has been kindly loaned by Prof. S. F. Baird. The mound 
is situated on a narrow island called Long Key. Mr. Walker 
says: “It is not without some hesitation that I attribute to 
this mound a turtle shape, as such an occurrence among the 
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mounds in this part of Florida is an anomaly. Whether the 
shape depicted’was the result of deliberate design on the part 
of the builders or the accidental result of irregular ditching, 
I cannot say. The mound proper consists of a structure of 
sand 108 feet long and sixty-six feet wide. It is about five 
feet high at a point marked A in the figure. This constitutes 
the body, or carapace, and tail of the supposed turtle. The 
ditches aaa are distinct and leave the flippers B B and the 
head C at the natural level of the land. The view in section 
Fig. 121, will convey an idéa of what I mean. A being the 
mound and BB the ditches, leaving the flippers as before 
stated. In other words, the flippers are not the result of heap- 
ing up sand, their shapes being given by the ditches. Whether 
the design was to give the form of a turtle or not, the result 
was precisely the same, the whole structure having a wonder- 
ful resemblance to that animal. It is not at all improbable 
that the ancient architects had that form in view in the con- 
struction of this mound, as the beaches on this island are still 
the resort of hundreds of turtles, which come up to lay their 
eggs in the sand during the summer, and successful turtle 
fisheries are now carried on in Boca Ciega Bay, immediately 
opposite this point.” 

We call attention to this mound because it indicates that 
animal effigies were more numerous and wide-spread than we 
havé been accustomed to suppose. This point has been shown 
by the explorations of Mr. W. T. Lewis, in Minnesota, by 
Hon. C. C. Jones, in Georgia, by Mr. Evans, in lowa, and 
various gentlemen in Ohio. Mr. Lewis writes to Science, Feb. 
13, as follows: ‘ The effigies surveyed by myself are, twenty- 
five in Minnesota, one in Iowa, ninety-six in Wisconsin. 
Among the effigies in Minnesota, are a frog, and a bird effigy 
at La Crescent, also two bird effigies and a quadruped, on the 
Root River, near Hokah, and a fish effigy near the village of 
Dakota, on the same river. The fish is 110 feet long.” It is 
represented as having fins and a doubly divided tail. .Mr. C. C. 
Jones, in the Smithsonian Report for 1877, describes two bird 
mounds in Georgia. One of these is near Eatonton, Putnam 
county, crowning a high ridge overlooking the little Grady 
creek. “It is composed entirely of boulders of white quartz 
rock, gathered from the adjacent territory. The boulders were 
carefully piled together, and the interstices were filled with 
smaller fragments of milk quartz. Into the composition of 
the structure enters neither earth norclay. This stone mound 
represents an eagle lying upon its back with extended wings. 
(See Fig. 122.) , 

In the construction of the tumulus, respect was had to the 
object imitated, the height of the tumulus, at the breast of 
the bird being between seven and eight feet, its altitude thence 
decreasing toward the head and beak, where it is not more 
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than two and one-half feet high, and also toward the extremity 
of the wings and tail, where it has an elevation of scarcely 
two feet. The beak is slightly aquiline, and the tail is in- 
dented. Measured from the top of the head to the extremity 
of the tail this structure is 302 feet long. From tip to tip of 
the wings, measured across the body, we have a distance of 
120 feet. The greatest expanse of tail is 38 feet, the same as 
the lateral diameter of the body. The proportions of the 
neck, head, wings and tail are cleverly preserved. About a 
mile and a half from Lawrence Ferry, on the Oconee river, and 
situated on a stony ridge near the main road, on the planta- 
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Fig. 122. 
Bird-shaped Mound in Georgia. 


tion of Mr. Kilichen D. Little, in Putnam county, is another 
of these bird-shaped mounds. Like the former, it is com- 
posed wholly of boulders and white quartz rock, collected from 
the hill on which it stands. Its dimensions do not materially 
differ from these of the tumulus on the Scott place. The tail, 
however, is bifurcated. The head of the bird lies to the south- 
east, and its wings are extended in the direction of the north- 
east and southwest. The entire length of the structure from 
the crown of the head to the end of the tail is 182 feet and 
three inches. For a distance of twelve feet the tail is bifur- 
cated, and just above the part of bifurcation it is twelve feet 
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wide. Across the body, and from tip to tip of the wings, the 
tape gave us a measurement of 132 feet. The body of this 
bird, which is evidently lying on its back, is stouter than that 
of the eagle, being seventy-six feet in diameter. Its wings are 
relatively shorter. The proportions of the head, neck and tail 
are tolerably well observed. 

These discoveries in Florida and Georgia, are important 
because they bring to light an important fact in reference to 
the pre-historic monuments of this country. Heretofore we 
have considered that animal effigies were confined to one or 
two localities, namely, Ohio and Wisconsin. But it is now 
seen that they are scattered over the Southern states as well. 

The finds of new effigies are somewhat numerous. We have 
discovered many interesting groups,’ and others think that 
they recognize some remarkable shapes in them, such as it has 
not been supposed that they possessed. A series of earth heaps 
was recently discovered in Minnesota’ which, taken together, 
had the shape of a massive serpent, the head being in the 
form of a wide and flattened mound with a diameter of fifty 
feet. We have spoken of the serpent figure in the walls of 
the ancient fort on the Miami river,’ and would also refer to 
the works at Portsmouth, Ohio, as still more remarkable than 
these. 

In connection with this subject, the bird mound‘ in Ohio 
ed. (See Fig. 123). This has been pro- 
nounced by Dr. Brinton to be an arrow- 
head or a feathered arrow, and not a 
bird track. This we doubt, and yet we 
are happy to give the new interpretation, 
as it helps to arouse thought and increase 
study. The turkey tracks on the in- 
scribed rocks at Barnesville, Ohio, may 
be arrows, but not the effigy at Newark. 

The discoveries by Mr. Lewis also show 

Hl that the effigy builders occasionally 

Fig. 123. crossed the borders and extended into 

other States. The Root River, on which these discoveries 
were made, empties into the Mississippi opposite LaCrosse. 
It is worthy of notice that in this vicinity is the pictured cave 
—the cave at West Salem. It was at La Crosse, also, that 
Prof. Putnam surveyed and excavated some emblematic 
mounds. A few miles north of LaCrosse is Trempeleau, 
where emblematic mounds are found in great numbers. It is 





' See articles on emblematic mounds in this journal, also reports of the Wis- 
consin Academy of Science, and of the Wisconsin Historical Society, Vol. IX. 

2?See Young Mineralogist and Antiquarian, March 25. 

® See American Antiquarian, Vol. I., No. 1. 

‘See report of Philadelphia Academy of Science for Oct., ’84, also pamphlets 
on Pedographs, by Dr. D. G. Brinton. 
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also worthy of notice that on the Root River there is a burial 
mound concerning which there is a tradition. It appears that 
here there was fought a battle between the Sioux and Chip- 
pewas, and that the persons who were slain were buried in this 
mound. There was recently discovered a peculiar relic in the 
same region. It is a terra cotta figure representing a Mexican 
face, with head dress and ornaments. Thus we have in this 
vicinity traces of the early and later occupation. The emble- 
matic mound-builders also occasionally extended down into 
the State of Illinois. We have recently discovered a turtle 
effigy at Rockford, and others have found similar effigies on 
the Kishwaukee, a few miles east of that city. These, how- 
ever, were evidently built by the same people who erected the 
mounds in Wisconsin. The isolated mounds in Ohio, Georgia 
and Florida are interesting on account of their very isolation. 

The native symbolism of America has not yet been 
understood, and we do not think that the monuments 
should disappear without a careful study of them. Still 
we realize that much care is needed, lest we be carried 
away by unsafe guides. To illustrate, Wm. Pidgeon has been 
generally regarded as altogether unreliable, yet he is being 
quoted as authority by Nadaillac, and Mr. W. T. Lewis *thinks 
that he is finding confirmations of his strange assertions. Mr. 
Luther Conant also quotes him, and says that he has discovered 
symbolic structures in Missouri which correspond even to the 
most fanciful figures found in the tabooed volume. An accurate 
survey, and a reasonable interpretation of the monuments will, 
perhaps, correct the vagaries which have come to us from the 
crude and visionary descriptions contained in the book, and 
which have been made current by quotation. 

II. The question arises whether there was not a totem system 
among the different tribes which would occasionally lead them 
to the erection of these effigies. Ordinarily, the tribal signs 
were exhibited in more perishable material. They were 
painted upon cloth and wood. They were drawn on the sides 
of the houses; occasionally inscribed in stone, and are, at the 
present day, found carved into totem posts. Thus we find 
them in every part of the continent. They were formerly in 
New York State, among Iroquois. They are now seen on the 
northwest coast, among the Alaskans. Possibly the animal 
figures which are seen carved in stone among the ruins of 
Nicaragua and Yucatan are designed to represent the same 
thing, namely, the animal worship which prevailed so exten- 
sively. This discovery in Florida is interesting, as it brings 
up one more locality and shows that these figures, whatever 
their significance and object may have been, were as wide- 
spread as animal worship or the totem system was. We throw 
out the suggestion, hoping that others will make it a point to 
seek all such effigies, that we may ascertain the extensiveness 
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of the territory in which they appeared and learn more about 
them. 

We puipaettally suggest that the symbolism found in the 
mounds be compared with that found in the relics. The ani- 
mal shapes in pottery, in carved stone, in inscribed rocks, in 
pictures, should be brought together for comparison, and then 
the traditions prevalent among the tribes, studied with the same 
point in view. 

III. In reference to the introduction of symbols and animal 
effigies from other continents, a few facts may be mentioned. 
On this point there are necessarily differences of opinion, and 
yet both sides should be considered. 

It is well known that the chief seat of these figures is Wis- 
consin, and that in this State a mound has been discovered 
which proves, it is claimed, one of two things; either that the 
effigy builders were very ancient, so ancient that they were 
associated with the mastodon and the elephant, or that they 
were so recently emigrants from the lands where the elephant 
abounded, that they retained the memory or the tradition of 
this animal, and were able to restore its image in the earth- 
work. 

In order to ascertain the facts in reference to this, it is now 
necessary for us to examine the effigies which are found else- 
where, and to search among them for traces of the same or 
similar figures. 

*The elephant mound is so far obliterated that it can no 
longer be relied upon as evidence in the case. There are 
those who have visited the region with the express object of 
settling this point, but while one imagines that he sees resem- 
blances in the obscure image which has been subject to con- 
tinued leveling from the plow and from the wear of the ele- 
ments, others conclude that no such resemblances can be dis- 
covered. The survey and plotting of the mounds in Wiscon- 
sin are important, because the identifying of the forms of the 
mounds with the effigies of the animals, will help us to to deter- 
mine what animals were known. So far as investigation has 
been carried on, no other effigy resembling an elephant has 
been discovered, but the images are generally imitative of the 
animals formerly occupying the region. 

Still there are effigies in other States which, by some, are 
supposed to prove an exogenous origin, as it is claimed that 
these present a symbolism which could not have originated on 
this soil. 

Among the figures which have been thus referred to, is 





*The cut of the elephant mound which has been used in a former paper, 
was through the blunder of the engraver, made out of scale, and cannot be 
relied upon as correct. The cut used by the Smithsonian is a better represen- 
tation of the figure as it was surveyed, though it is doubtful whether a pro. 
boscis should have been ascribed to the figure. 
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the great serpent in Adams county, Ohio. This, by some, 
has been said to have embodied the old Hindoo tradition of 
the serpent and the egg, a tradition which is connected with the 
cosmogony of the east. The new measurement and descrip- 
tion made by Rev. J. P. McLean, overthrows this theory, 
though another, like it, has arisen in its place. Miss A. M. 
Buckland,’ in a paper read before the British Association at 
Montreal, claims that this serpent has striking resemblances to 
the serpent figure at Avebury, England, though her essay 
does not state very definitely in what respect the two figures 
resemble one another. There are earthworks in Ohio which 
resemble certain stone monuments in England, but they are 
not the great serpent in Adams county. The earthworks of 
Portsmouth are much more elaborate, and are more deserv- 
ing of study in this connection, for here we find not only the 
covered ways which resemble the tortuous walls at Avebury, 
but we have the circles and horse shoe figures which are found 
in Stonehenge. 

These works extend for several miles along the river, and 
cross the river twice, that is, the walls approach the banks 
of the river, showing that there was a connection between the 
different parts, a ferry, by canoes, having probably existed 
between the ends of the covered ways. There are traces also 
of the serpent effigy and of the sun symbol in these works, 
so that it proves the most striking place where resemblances 
are found, and furnishes the chief evidence that there was a 
common symbolism on the two continents. 

Generally, however, the effigy mounds are destitute of any 
such evidence, and the more they are searched the more do they 
disprove the connection. The analogies which exist are more 
likely to be found in connection with the relics which are ex- 
humed from the mounds, and in connection with the sculp- 
tured and inscribed figures which are at times discovered upon 
the surface of the rocks. The last point, namely, that of re- 
semblance between the effigies and symbolic effigies in the 
mounds, and the symbolism which may be traced in the relics, 
has already been studied by certain archzologists in America. 
A recent letter received from E. Boetticher, of Germany, 
shows that the same idea has been entertained by European 
Archezologists. 

On this point we shall have something to say in the future. 
For the present, we shall only dwell on the resemblances 
which are seen between the effigies found in the different parts 
of this country, and the animals which were peculiar to the 
same region. The geographical distribution of the animal 
effigies is here worthy of especial notice. New effigies are 





1See Journal of Anthropological Institute of Great Brittain, Feb., 85, article 
by Miss A. M. Buckland. 
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being discovered from time to time in widely separated locali- 
ties. But those which have been discovered so far, have only 
presented images of animals which are native to this country, 
and so far as we know, or at least can ascertain with any de- 
gree of certainty, do not represent either animals which belong 
to foreign lands, or symbols which can be ascribed to a foreign 
source. 





THE THREE-FOLD DIVISION OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


The study of Ethnology, in connection with the different racial 
divisions, is an old one, but needs to be reviewed as there are 
many facts which have recently come to light, but which have 
not as yet been arranged or systematized. There was atime when 
the superficial resemblances which are found in the complexion, 
shape of face, and general appearances of the person, could be 
taken as a basis for classification and division of the human races. 
The old system of Cuvier, of Blumenbach, and of J.C. Prichard, 
were accepted and considered as sufficient to account for all the 
varying phenomena. But so many changes have come in, and the 
divisions or classifications of the races have become so numerous, 
that it is now difficult to fix upon any system and consider that as 
the established one. 

A few words here in reference to these methods of dividing 
the races may be in place. The history of ethnology is as fol- 
lows: The first method or that which was followed by the 
earliest ethnologists, was derived from a study of the color of the 
complexion. This gave rise to the continental division. The second 
was the method which was introduced by Camper and Blumenbach. 
This was based upon the facial angle. The difficulty with this sys- 
tem was that the angle could not really be accurately measured. It 
is however, a test which is still in vogue, and has the authority of 
Broca, Topinard and Welker. 

A third method was that introduced by J. C. Prichard. This was 
the method of studying the face as viewed from the front, and 
dividing the races according to the shape of the face; those hav- 
ing the pyramidal head are placed in one family; those hav- 
ing angular faces and high projecting cheeks, placed in another 
family ; those who have the oval face, are placed in a third family. 

Fourth, the method of studying the human countenance, with a 
view to the shape of the eyes, whether oblique or horizontal, has 
been adopted by some. In connection with this is the prominence 
of the zygomatic arch. These tests, namely the shape of the face, 
the zygomatic arch, and the orbicular cavities, are structural, and 
are legitimate grounds of study. This is the fourth method. 

Fifth, the proportions of the pelvis and the limbs, and the relative 
length of the arm and general stature has been studied with a view 
to ascertain the structural differences between the races. The Euro- 
pean has an oval; the American round; the Mongolian square; the 
Negro a wedge shaped pelvis. 
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Sixth, the shape of the skull has been studied with a view to 
determine the races. The skulls are measured, and their longitudinal 
and transverse diameter are obtained, and their relative length 
taken as the index. According to this system of classification we 
have a three-fold division of the race: 1, The Dolico cephalic or 
long skulls; 2, Meso cephalic or medium skulls; 3 Bracho cephalic 
or short skulls. This three-fold division is one which brings the 
linguist and ethnologists into common ground, although the corre- 
lation between the shape of the skull and the manner of speaking, 
or the method of constructing languages, has never been carried out. 
It is however a structural test, and has this advantage, that it an- 
swers for the prehistoric races as well as the historic. 

Seventh, the capacity of the skull is another test of ethnic affinity. 
According to Peschel, the capacity in cubic inches of the different 
races is as follows: Australian, 81.7; Africans, 86.2; Asiatics, 88.7; 
American, 89.0; Europeans, 92.1. This seems to be the most rea- 
sonable and reliable division, as it gives the prominence to the organic 
growth of the brain, which is the distinctive peculiarity of the human 
race. Yet there are difficulties in this, for the Neanderthal skull and 
some others, which are supposed to be the lowest or most ape-like, 
have internal capacity quite equal to many of the highest European 
skulls. 

This system is a good one, especially for the student of prehistoric 
archeology. Skulls can be measured. Shot has been used and proves to 
be the most satisfactory. A series of centimetres would be convenient 
for the standard, as these give the fractions, and the cubic measure- 
ments are generally written in two, ways, the scale of inches, and the 
centigrade scale. The difficulty with all these systems, has been that 
there were no specific or definite standards of measurements, as the 
points from which to measure differ with every new investigator. 
The methods have also varied with different authors; some taking 
one standard and some another, but no two original investigators 
uniting upon the same method. There has been great liability to go 
astray on account of these diverse and conflicting views. This lia- 
bility has appeared, especially with those who take up the subject 
from second-hand. Gentlemen who are engaged in verifying facts, 
acknowledge that there are difficulties in the way of every system. 
They acknowledge that there are wide differences between man and 
the animals, and that no discovery has really been made which fills 
up the gap. The inferior writers have however taken it for 
granted that the difficulty could be easily overcome. 

This brings us to a second point. The problem now before eth- 
nologists is as to what basis they shall adopt for their classification. 
Certain writers on the subject have been satisfied with taking the 
superficial resemblances, and to classify the races according to these. 
In this way we have the divisions given by Prof. Winchell on the 
basis of color, into white, black, brown. This is hardly satis- 
factory however, for the effort is to find the structural qualities 
which shall show the actual organic growth and development. 
There have been several systems which were based solely upon the 
color or complexion, but the indefiniteness of such systems has 
brought much confusion into science. 
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The structural differences have therefore come to be recognized as 
furnishing the best basis of classification. These are as follows : 

I. Those which are found in the osseous facial apparatus. Under 
this system there are three or four methods of viewing the sub- 
ject; 1st, that which looks at the face as a profile, the size of facial 
angle determining the race character. There are however, several 
methods of measuring the angle, and it has been found that great 
differences in measurements exist among the same people. 

The term prognathic expresses the thought with many, as 
certain races have projecting jaws, and these are regarded as the 
inferior people. Haeckel considers that the lower races are prog- 
nathic, but that as man ascends in the scale, the animal characteristics 
disappear, and the human form and face become marked by other 
peculiarities, such as the erect statue, high forehead, and general 
symmetrical shape of limbs and features. 

II. The character of the hair. It is very remarkable that the 
mere section of a human hair should be used to decide so general 
a subject as the division of the human family. Such, however, is 
the case. Many of the best ethnologists, such as Haeckel, Topin- 
ard and others, depend largely upon this as a reliable index and 
place it on a level with the color of the complexion and the nasal 
or facial angle. The stock divisions are made according to this 
standard. 

III. A third standard is one which depends upon the proportions 
of the skull. This is, however, a standard which proves to be of 
doubtful utility, especially when applied to the generic divisions. 


Quatrefages maintains that almost all Negroes are Deeg ee pean, 


that nearly all Yellow races and most of the American Red races 
are Mesaticephalic, but the Whites are both Brachycephalic and 
Dolichocephalic, the extremes being frequently seen in the same 
locality. 

Dr. Topinard’s classification is as follows: 

ist, According to the section of the hair; 2nd, According to the 
nasal index; 3rd, According to the proportions of the skull; 4th, 
According to the color of the complexion, including the various 
shades, as well as the mere positive colors; 5th, According to the 
size of the body. 

His classification, according to the hair, is as follows: 

1. Hair curled or wavy, oval in section, Europeans and Nu- 
bians. 

2. Hair straight, round in section. Yellow and Red races of 
Asia and America. 

. Hair nappy or spiral, section elliptical. Negro races of Africa. 

tis classification, according to the facial angle, corresponds to 
this, and is as follows: 

1. Leptorhines index 69° or less, white or Lencoid races. Anglo 
Scandinavian, Celts and Semites. 

2. Mesorhines, nasal index 70° to 80°. Yellow races (Xanthoid) 
Eskimo, Red-Skins and Yellow races of Asia. 

3. Platyrhines, nasal index 82° and more. Black races. Mela- 
noid. Abiom Negroes. 

Topinard uses the skull as a race index, but relies upon it only 
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in classifying the subordinate divisions or branches, and does not 
regard it as a stock sign at all. According to the cranial index, the 
races are divided by Dr. Topinard as follows: 


Dolicho ; Anglo-Scandinavians, Franks and Germans, Fins 
. of one type, Mediterraneans. 
I. White races 4 wiccati Semites, Sicken, Egyptians. 
Brachy Celto-Slavs, Ligurians, Laps. 
Eskimo, ancient Tehuelches, some Americans, 
Délicho Santa Barbara, Micronesia here and there; in 
Asia here and there, Melanesians. 
II. Yellow races { Mésati Polynesians. 
American type, Alaska Siberia, Mongols, Mant- 
Brachy choos, Arde ese Dravidians, Thibetans, 
Malay. 
a Australians, Veddahs and congeners, typical 
III, Black races Melanesians, African Negroes, Bushmen. 
: Mésati Tasmanians, Mandingos, Haoussas. 
Brachy Negritosof Malaysia and the Andamans. 


Topinard makes further distinctions by describing the skulls in 
all their minute characteristics and has given the following tables 
of definitions as applied to the crania: 


Acrocephaly, high skulls. Plagiocephaly, oblique skulls. 
Oxycephaly, in shape of sugar-loaf. Cymbocephaly,with hollow bregma. 
Platycephaly, flat skulls. Scaphocephaly, with keel-shaped 
Chamecephaly, low skulls. crests. 

Stenocephaly, narrow skulls. aeenonmnaly oetaeanaye skulls 
Trochocephaly, spherical skulls. Trigonocephaly, triangular skulls. 
Macrocephaly, large skulls. — y, skulls with thick 
Microcephaly, small skulls. walls. 





The application of the color index to the divisions of the human 
species previously considered, results as follows: 

Combining this mark with all previously mentioned, Dr. Topin- 
ard groups the races studied as follows: 








Color and . Cranial Skin . 
Nasal Index. Hair. Index Color, \teight. Races. 





cephalic Ruddy =‘ /Tall Fins, type 1. 
Brown = ‘|{Short Mediterraneans 
Wavy ; (relative) 
White sub- |(oval section) | |Mesaticephalic |Brown Short Semites, Egyptians 
species. (relative) 
Leptorhine Brachy- : Brown Short Laps, Ligurians 
\ cephalic Chestnut |Medium Celto-Slavs 
Coarse, Dolicho- Yellow /|Short Eskimo 
Yellow sub- straight cephalic Reddish /|Tall Tehuelches 
species round-sec- Mesaticeph- Reddish |Tall Polynesians 
Mesorhine tion, long + alic (.76) 


f |Dolicho- / Blond Tall Anglo-Scandinavians 





§ 
on the f Reddish {Tall Redskins 
' 


head, body | |Brachy- 


Yellow  /|Short Yellow race (of Asia) 
glabrous | cephalic i 


Yellow’h |Medium Guaranis 
Olivish {Short Peruvians 
Bushy Dolicho- Black Tall Australians 
(oval section) cephalic 
Yellow'h |Very short |Bushmen 
Black 
subspecies Dolicho- Black Tall Melanesians 
Platyrhine Wooly cephalic salient, nose deep at 
(elliptical he rojot) 
section) Black African Negroes 
Mesaticephalic |Black Medium ‘Tasmanians 
Brachycephalic |Black Short Negritos 




















The union of the several standards in one, by Topinard, is a 
triumph of science, and worthy of especial attention. 
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We are indebted for this and the preceding tables to Prof. Mason, 
who has given some valuable suggestions in the last number of the 
American Naturalist. He says: 

“It will be readily seen that the cranial index in its three 
branches applies to each of the three divisions of humanity (sub- 
species), the significance of which seems to be that the tendency to 
pass from one to the other belongs to the whole species rather than 
to any of its three divisions.” 


Peschel, the best authority on the subject, makes all the physical 
characteristics the basis of classification as follows: I. The pro- 
ortions of the skull; II. The human brain; its weight and size; 
fr. The facial apparatus; IV. The proportions of the pelvis and 
limbs; V. The skin and hair; VI. He also takes the linguistic 
characters, and VII. The social and religious stages of de- 
velopment, including VIII. The system of relationship, and IX. 
The religious systems as traits which mark the different races. 


The great question is, how are we to divide the races? The lin- 
guists have retained the three-fold divisions, but ethnologists until 
quite recently, have discarded it and adopted other systems. Will 
they come back to the three-fold division ? 

Cuvier divided races into three, namely, the Caucasian, Mon- 
golian and Ethiopian, corresponding apparently to the three-fold 
divisions recorded in Genesis as descendants of the sons of Noah. 
C. H. Smith also makes a three-fold division of the race, using the 
hair as the test, as follows: I. The wooly haired or tropical 
type. II. The beardless or hyperborian type. III. The bearded 
Caucasian type. 

Linnzus established a continental division: American, European, 
Asiatic and African. Count de Buffon thought that there were six 
races: Hyperborean, the Tartar, the Southern Asiatic, European, 
Ethiopian, American. Dr. Pickering has concluded that there were 
eleven races of men, but classified them under a four-fold group, 
making color the basis of the general. divisions, but physical char- 
acteristics as race signs. His classification is A. White; 1, Ara- 
bian; 2, Abbysinian. B. Brown; making 3, Mongolian; 4, Hot- 
tentot ; 5, Malay. C. Blackish Brown; making 6. Papuan; 7, 
Negrillo,; 8, Indian; 9, Ethiopian. D. Black ; making 10, Aus- 
tralian ; 11, Negro. 

Prof. Broca has the following classification: Division, Verte- 
brata; Class, Mammalia; Order, Bimani Genus. Homo ; Species, 
Homo, Varieties. I. Caucasian; II. Mongolian; III. Malay; IV. 
American. 


Under the I. Caucasian race he includes the (1), Caucasian family ; 
te the Celtic; (3), the Germanic ; (4), Arabian ; (5), the Libyan ; 


6), Nilotic; i) Indostanic. 
Under II. Mongolian; (8), Chinese; (9), Indo Chinese; (10), Po- 
lar; * » Mongol-Tartar ; (3a), Turkish. 

III. Ethiopian; (13), Negro; (14), Kaffir; (15), Hottentot; (16), 
Australian; (17), Alforian; (18), Oceanic. 

IV. Malay; (19), Malay family; (20), Polynesian family. 

V. American race; (21), American Indians; (22), Toltecs. 
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Lastly, Oscar Peschel has made a seven-fold division, depending 
upon the physical characteristics for his classifications, as Satlows: 

Peschel’s classification is as follows : 

I. Australian; II. Papuans; III. Mongoloids. 1, Malay; 2, 
Southern Asiatics; 3, Corean Mongolians of the north; 5, North- 
ern Asiatic; 6, Behring’s Nations; 7, American Aborigines. IV. 
Dravidics; V. Hottentots; VI. Negroes. 1, Bantu; 2, Soudan; 
VII. Mediterranean race. 1, Hamites; 2, Semites; 3, Indo Euro- 
peans. It is the same as that which Winchell adopts as the basis 
of his theory, and is virtually the one which Haeckel has advanced. 

The objection to this system is that it classifies all the American 
races together as one, and apparently makes them inferior to the 
Negroes and Hottentots, not to say the Dravidic races of India. 

The linguists have always held to the three-fold classification, 
having divided the languages into the three stocks or families: 1, 
Aryan or Indo European; 2, Semitic; 3, Turanian. Geographers 
have favored the continental division : 1, Australian; 2, African; 
3, Asiatic; 4, Polynesian; 5, American; 6, European. The com- 
mon division has been one which combined the geographical with 
a supposed racial classification, the Asiatic being divided into two; 
Mongolian and Malay. This classification has prevailed for a long 
time. And yet the three-fold division is consistent with it, the geo- 
graphical corresponding to the linguistic, and the old classification 
into Aryan, Semitic and Turanian, still continuing in vogue. 

Prof. Winchell has adopted Peschel’s classification, but has given 
a new interpretation to it, having modified it to suit himself. 

His theory is, that the white race is the one which is spoken of in 
the Bible, and this race divided into three, compose the present 
inhabitants of the civilized world, or historic nations. All the other 
branches of the human family, including the so-called Turanian, 
and Allophylian and all the dark, or colored people of the earth he 
considers to have been pre-Adamic. 

In this classification he has maintained that there are three types: 
I, The White; II. Brown; III. Black. The White or Mediterra- 
nean race he divides into three : Blondes, Japhetites, Aryans ; Bru- 
nettes, Semites, Sunburnt family, Hamites. II. The Brown races 
he divides into two families: 1. Mongoloids including: (1), 
Mongolians; (2), Malays; (3), American; (4), Altaic Chinese, etc. 
2. Dravidic including Dekkan, Chingalese, Munda family. III. 
Black races: 1. Negro race;(1), Bantu; (2), Soudani, Hottentots; 
(1), Koi Koi; (2), Bushman; (3), Papuan; (4), Australian. 

Prof. Winchell’s book shows considerable research, but does not 
establish a system, for the three-fold or tripartite division seems to 
be deeply founded in the very constitution of the human being, and 
must be traced further back than to the white race, and is one 
which preceded history. 
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THE DARWINIANS IN AMERICAN ARCH AZOLOGY. 


The Darwinian theory has long been a disturbing force in the 
various departments of science, but in none is it making more havoc 
than ‘fh that of American Archaeology. While in other directions, 
such ‘as biology, zoology and ethnology, new adjustments have been 
made which have proved a positive benefit to those engaged in the 
speciil study, the changes and effects here produced are not such 
as to secure confidence. Thus far, the theory has given rise to only 
crude and confusing speculations. Especially has this been the case 
im craniology. 

It has been the ambition of every novice to find some skull which 
should be as ape-like as possible. The American races have been 
studied, and the pre-historic remains have been sought for to make 
out the theory. It has been maintained that the flattened tibie, 
which are peculiar to all hunters, have been signs of ape-like quali- 
ities. Skulls with thick frontal bones and retreating foreheads have 
been considered as Simian in character, and so the occidental speci- 
mens are brought out as if they were standards from which to 
judge whole races. There is one singular point which is over- 
looked. It is said that the origin of the race is to be found in the 
lower’ animals, and the home of those animals was in the Indian 
ocean. “American students have taken up with the last theory 
which science has advanced, and have been endeavoring to show 
the ape-like character of many of the aborigines of this continent. 
They have, however, been led astray by theirown theory. We con- 
sider that the skulls which have been found among the mounds are by 
no means primitive or ancient, yet every new skull which is brought 
out is examined with a view to ascertaining if it is not the missing 
link. Occasionally a specimen is found, in which the retreating fore- 
head, the thick frontal bones, and the broad animal development of 
the base are seen, and from these traits it is concluded that the 
man was peculiarly ape-like, and yet it might be that this very skull 
was worn by an Indian of a modern race. These occasional speci- 
mens have given rise to many speculations. Many a book has toon 
written within the last ten years in which the idea of man’s descent 
from the lower animals has been taken for granted, and the facts 
and discoveries have been interpreted by this theory. Some of 
these books, notably that of McLean’s, contain repulsive pictures, 
called the Neanderthal man, and the object is dwelt upon as if it 
were an ideal, in which the author takes great delight. Others, 
and among them Winchell’s Pre-Adamite man, give a very per- 
verse and untrue pictures of the negro faces, and make the resem- 
blances between these faces and the gorillas very striking. It 
would seem, then, there was an undue anxiety to make out a case. 

In reference to this point we would say that the unity of the race 
seems to be acknowledged by most authors, but the difficulty is to rec- 
oncile the discrepancies in the theory. Some, to be sure, have main- 
tained that man may have had an originin different localities, but the 
opinions of Morton and Agassiz are now rejected, and the majority 
are agreed as to the question of the unity of the race, and with one or 
two exceptions look also to the southern portion of Asia as the starting 


7 
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point. The exception to this rule is a writer who seems to delight in 
advancing startling theories, and to catch at popular notions, and 
write for effect; we refer now to Mr. Ignatias Donnelly and ‘his 
work on Atlantis. We do not understand that Ethnologists have 
accepted his theory, for the burden of proof is all against it. The lines 
of migration, if traced out by the surviving specimens of the ear- 
ly races, prove to have been from a centre farther east, rather than 
from this Island in the midst of the Atlantic Ocean. There are to 
to be sure, a few relics on this continent and in Europe which 
would indicate either a common origin or an intruded art; and yet the 
development of art on parallel lines might account for the majority 
of these specimens. In reference to the traditions, the opinion seems 
to be arising that migratory lines can be traced across the North At- 
lantic. The recent book by Mr. Charles Leland has given a fresh 
start to this line of enquiry. Possibly the traditions may lead the 
ethnologists to trace the origin of the American races to a European 
source, rather than to the Asiatic, and the system which has for so 
many years placed the American races with the Mongolians may 
need to be revised, but these traditions do not point to Atlantis as 
the starting point, nor do they indicate any ape like origin of the 
human race. 

Haeckel’s theory is that the race originated in a sunken continent ~ 
in the Indian Ocean. 

The fact is however, that the region indicated, geologically speak- 
ing, has no existence, and there is no reason for supposing that it 
ever did exist. It would be much more reasonable to suppose that 
the highlands, such as are found in the Himalay mountains, were 
inhabited by a primitive people, as this would be naturally the 
oldest part of the globe, or the earliest to appear. It is purely a 
work of imagination, to describe a continent which once existed and 
lies now sunken beneath the waters of the ocean, and in this 
central point to place the original home of the human race, and then 
decide’ that in that unknown locality the descent of man from 
the lower animals occurred. The idea seems to be, however, that in 
some period in which these imaginary continents existed, there was 
spread over the whole world, and especially over the continent of 
America, a certain imaginary low formed race; a race which 
has left its remarkable skulls and skeletons in the caves and ‘cav- 
erns. This wave of human population spread so gradually that the 
remote regions have retained the tokens, but the region which was 
submerged, drew down with it all traces of this extinct race, and 
only the survivors can be seen in the living inhabitants of Austra- 
lia and Africa, whose physical organizations are s eer to be so in- 
ferior. The comparison between the skulls and skeletons of the 
cave dwellers and the inhabitants of the tropics,do not, as yet, 
prove the theory to be correct. Evenif it did, we question whether 
Ethnologists will find any specimens of this primitive stock of the 
human family in America. The absurdity, then, of taking mound- 
builders’ skulls as evidence of this theory of the descent of man, 
will be seen. No thoroughly scientific student would look so near 
the surface for any specimen of the kind. We consider the theo- 
ries and speculations which have arisen over certain discoveries as 
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very crude.” The flattened tibiz found on the river Rouge, and skulls, 
with thick bones and flattened foreheads, which are sometimes 
found in the mounds, are by no means specimens of this primitive 
race, for they are too near the surface and.evidently are too modern 
for this. The discovery of skulls in the auriferous gravels of Cali- 
fornia might more reasonably be interpreted as proving man’s 
great.antiquity, but can not be accounted for on the theory of 
Haeckel and others of his school. 

The Calaveras skull is by no means inferior in its character. By 
all ‘standards of measurement it is proved to be quite equal to the 
skulls ofthe present living races of aborigines, and fairly judged, 
must be considered as superior to many of the skulls which are upon 
the surface. _It would seem also that the relics found in California 
which are associated with this skull, and which are discovered at 
various depths, are also of a superior order. Ethnologists find it 
difficult to reconcile the conflicting theories, but they find it more 
difficult ‘to reconcile the facts with the Darwinian theory. 





NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 
By Pror. JoHN AVERY. 


THE ‘PicGmy Racegs.—In connection with Ktesias’ account of a 
diniinutive race of: men in the interior of India, to which we 
referred inthe last number of this journal, we may give a brief 
outline of the evidence, ancient and modern, of the existence and 
distribution of races of men much below the average stature, as it 
has been collected by the eminent French anthropologist, M. 
Quatrefages. 

Our first informant, Homer, speaks of the cranes, in their winter 
migration, as bearing war and death to the pigmy race. This must 
have been in Africa, since the poet knew well that the cranes passed 
the -celd season there. Aristotle, without alluding to any antago- 
nism between the cranes and the pigmies, places both: at the marshes 
in Upper Egypt, near the sources of the Nile, as these were under- 
stood in his time. The same writer speaks of their living in caves, 
and having a liliputian breed of horses. Herodotus tells of some 
adventurers who undertoak to explore'the desert of Lybia. After 
traveling across it in a westerly direction for many days, they came 
to fruitful fields, where they were set upon by a multitude of little 
men, who carried them off to a city inhabited by black people, on 
the banks of a river, which must have been the Niger. Pliny does 
not ‘hesitate to accept the marvels current at his time, and locates 
the pigmies now in Thrace, now in Caria, then in India and, lastly, 
about the Nile Marshes. He enlarges upon Homer’s account, and 
tells of pigmies in India who are not more than twenty-seven inches 
in height, who ride upon rams and goats, and every year make an 
expedition to the sea-coast, where they feed on the eggs and young 
of the cranes... They live.in huts made of mud, feathers and egg 
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shells. Pomponius Mela, a contemporary of Pliny, remarks that a 
race of dwarfs once lived on a recess of the Red Sea, but becaéme 
extinct on account of their wars with the cranes. The basis of fact 
in these statements of Greek and Roman writers, which accords 
with modern researches, is that there have been from the earliest 
times, races of diminutive men living in South-eastern Asia and 
Central Africa. M. Quatrefages has proposed for the Asiatic 
dwarfs the name Negritos, and M. Hamy suggests the term Ne- 
grillos for those of Africa. These names, equivalent in meaning 
(“little negroes”) but slightly differing in form, conveniently dis- 
tinguish locations. The Negritos form a population extending, 
according to the views of the French scholar, “from the south- 
eastern regions of New Guinea in Melanesia to the Andamans in 
the Bay of Bengal, and from the Malay Archipelago to Japan. On 
the continent these tribes are scattered about from the Malay penin- 
sula to the foot of the Himalaya in Kamaon, and from the moun- 
tains of Assam to the right bank of the Indus in Daman and 
Beloochistan.” It is to the last part of thia statement, that a negroid 
element exists in the population of India, that scholars will most 
generally object. Still, it must be admitted on all hands, that there 
is an ingredient in that population which is hard to account for on 
the common theory of a Moapebits origin. M. Quatrefages divides 
his Negritos into two sub-races: The Eastern or Papuan Negritos 
and the Western or Negritos proper. The former, whose center 
is New Guinea, are inferior in Jondepunnt to the true Negritos, 


of whom the Aétas and Mincopies are types. As an indication of 


the stature of these dwarf peoples, we may say that the measure- 
ment of a considerable number of individuals gives a mean height 
of about 1m 416. 


In order to complete the subject, it is necessary to speak of the 
Negrillos, whose existence is as certain as that of the Asiatic dwarfs, 
though it has not been proved until very recent times. Without 
detailing the accounts of travelers, it appears that, beginning with 
Senegambia on the western coast, » are dwarf — 
extending across the continent to the sources of the Nile in the 
far east. The most interesting of these are the Akkas, who were 
discovered by Schweinfurth in a region about 3° N. lat. and 25° E. 
long. Several of these people have been brought to Europe, where 
they have been under scientific observation. The mean height of 
both sexes is about 1 m 356, which is considerably less than that of 
the Andamanese, and below even that of the Bushmen. They are 
also remarkable for a large head upon a long, slender neck, and 
greatly projecting jaws with protruding lips. The upper limbs 
are rather long in proportion to the lower ones, and the hair és 
woolly. They are active and courageous, and in procuring sub- 
sistence by the chase, are not afraid to attack the elephant with 
their diminutive spears. Their intelligence is not inferior to that 
of uncivilized peoples generally. Two young Akkas who were 
educated in Italy, made quite as rapid progress in study as Euro- 
pean children ten or twelve years of age. They acquired a good 
knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic, and one of them 
was taught to perform difficult pieces of music on the piano. 
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It appears, then, that the ancients were not wholly astray in their 
accounts of the Pigmies. Their chief mistake was in locating them 
too near home, which is not strange, considering their imperfect 
acquaintance with geography. 


Krxs1as, the court physician of Artaxerxes Mnemon, was the first 
Greek to devote an entire treatise to the subject of India. His resi- 
dence of about seventeen years at the capital of Persia gave him an 
opportunity to learn about the a and inhabitants of the 
country he describes, which, if he had used it with diligence and 
critical skill, would have made his statements invaluable at the pres- 
ent time; but so intent does he seem to have been — astonishing 
his readers with unheard-of marvels, that even a credulous antiquity 
hesitated to believe him. All that remains of his Indica is an abridg- 
ment of Photios, and brief extracts in the writings of Aelian, Strabo, 
Aristotle and others, These fragments have been brought together 
and translated, with notes, by J. M. McCrindle, in the tenth volume 
of the Indian Antiquary. 

In Ktesias’ account of the people of India, we recognize without 
difficulty the aboriginal tribes. One of these lives in the moun- 
tains beyond the sources of the Hyparkhos River, probably the Him- 
alayas; they do not work, and neither eat grain nor drink water, 
but subsist on the milk of their flocks and herds. Their complex- 
ion is swarthy. Anotheris called Kynamolgoi, “dog-milkers,” or 
Kynokephaloi, “dog-headed.” They are also black, have the teeth, 
claws and tails of dogs, and though understanding the language of 
the other Indians, can express themselves only by barking. They 
dwell in caves, and wear the tanned skins of the beasts killed in the 
chase, by which they principally subsist. They keep huge dogs to 
protect them from the ‘diet of wild oxen, and are accustomed to 
milk the bitches, hence the name. They perform military service 
for the King of the land, and receive from him presents in return. 
Their home in the mountains secures them from subjugation by their - 
neighbors, with whom they carry on a limited trade in the products 
of their forests. It is curious that the corresponding Indian name, 
Sunamukha, “ dog-faced,” occurs in Hindoo literature, and is ap- 
plied to a tribe living on the Indus. Ktesias does not forget to 
— of the ubiquitous Pigmies. He locates them in the center of 
the country, and says that they are but one and a half to two cubits 
in height and of a swarthy complexion. They allow their beard 
and hair to grow very long, and, when it has reached their feet, 
bind it about their loins with a girdle and make it serve for a gar- 
ment. They excel in the use of the bow, and are found in the 
retinue of the king. Subtracting from these accounts what is 
evidently fabulous, there still remain many features—the under- 
size, the dark hue, the mode of subsistence, the skill in archery, 
the secluded abode—of the primitive settlers of India. 


Gotp Diccinc Ants.—Among the marvelous stories told by 
classic writers regarding India, hardly one has gained wider cur- 
rency or invited more various attempts at explanation than the tale 
of the gold-digging ants, as related first by Herodotus, He says 
that there is a tribe of Indians living north of all others, and near 
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the city of Kaspatyrus, and country of Paktyika. These: people, 
who are warlike in disposition, despatch parties to a desert. region, 
for the gold found there. This is thrown to the surface by ants 
that burrow in the ground. These ants are in size between a fox 
and a dog, and can run so swiftly that nothing can outstrip them. 
The Indians cautiously approach on their swiftest camels, and 
hastily filling sacks with the auriferous sand, retreat with the utmost 
speed. If the ants discover them they give chase, and it is a chance 
if the robbers all escape with their lives. The problem to discover 
some gold-bearing region in or near India, and then some burrowing 
‘animal large enough to bring the precious metal to the surface, and 
swift and fierce enough to defend it, has been a great puzzle to the 
commentators. As to the region, the name Kaspapyrus, another 
reading for Kaspatyrus, suggeststhe name of the old capital of Kash- 
mis, Kashyapapura; and Strabo says that it was the Dards, who are 
now found in the same vicinity, who carried off the gold. As to 
the ants, all suggestions that they were white ants, hyenas, jackals, 
foxes, marmots, or other animals, fail in some of the conditions. 
The true explanation was probably discovered, when in the years 
1865-8, the Pandits sent out by the British government to explore 
Tibet, found some gold fields on the head-waters of the Indus, still 
worked by Tibetan miners. The piercing cold of the winter, the 
season when they prefer to work the mines, makes it necessary to 
dress in furs; and to escape the icy winds they are: accustomed to 
place their felt tents in pits seven or eight feet below the surface of 
the ground. If the same fields were worked fifteen centuries ago, 
as seems probable, the animal-like habits of the miners might well 
give rise to the famous ant story. Then, as now, they doubtless 
suffered from the plundering incursions of their more active neigh- 
bors on the west, when they would defend their property with the 
aid of their huge mastiffs, which naturally came to be confounded 
with their masters in the legend. 

The explanation of the story that we have outlined was con- 
jecturally made by Prof. Wilson, before the journey of the Pandits, 
was afterward referred to by Sir Henry Rawlinson, in 1869, but 
was first laid out in detail with all the corroborating evidence by 
Prof. Schiern, of Copenhagen, in 1870. 


LipraARy AT ALEXANDRIA.—It has been generally believed, 
though doubted by some, that when the Arabs under Amru, cap- 
tured Alexandria, in 642 A. D., they burned the great. museum 
library there; and that it was so large that it sufficed to heat the 
four thousand baths of the city for the space of half a year. 

In the July number of the Indian Antiquary, Mr. Rehatsék has 
brought together all the independent evidence we have on the 
subject, and concludes that the charge against the Moslems is not 
sustained; and that, had they been fanatically disposed, there was 
not at the time any great library at Alexandria to burn. The 
earliest authority for the story, and the one upon whom.all later 
writers have rested, is Abul Faraj, a Syro-Christian author of re- 
pute, who lived about six centuries after the event. His principal 
work was a chronicle of secular and ecclesiastical history, written 
in Syriac, from which he afterward compiled an abstract in Arabic. 
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The latter work first appeared in print in 1663, under the title, 
Historia Dynastiarum. Many statements appear in this which 
are not found in the larger work, and which may have been added 
by the author, or interpolated by a later hand. One of these is the 
story of the burning of the Alexandrian library. To offset this 
‘suspicious account, we have the fact that two earlier writers, who 
were in a better situation to know the truth, do not mention the 
circumstance. The first is Eutychius, who died as Patriarch of 
Alexandria, in 940 A. D. He describes minutely the capture of the 
city by the Arabs, and, being a man of literary culture, would 
hardly have been silent about the destruction of a great library, 
had it occurred. The second is Al-Makin, who wrote three centu- 
ries later, in the same place, and on the same subject, but likewise 
recounts nothing of the loss of the library. 

The story told by Abul Faraj, or some later writer, who lived in 
Mesopotamia, far from the scene of his narrative, may have origin- 
ated, as Mr. Rehatsek thinks, from Byzantine authorities, whose 
attitude toward their Mohammedan conquerors was one of bitter 
hostility. As to the existence of such a vast collection of books at 
Alexandria at this time, it appears that, about 114 B. C., the cultiva- 
tion of learning was much discouraged by the expulsion of scholars 
from the city by the reigning monarch. In 47 B. C., the museum, 
with a great part of its contents, was destroyed by fire, and so in- 
significant did the library become, that when Strabo visited Alexan- 
‘dria, twenty-three years later, it seems not to have attracted his 
attention among the wonders of the place. From this time on, 
notices of the p Bos ire and its library become more infrequent; 


and, though the a collections were afterward partly re- 
placed, there is no evidence that they ever reached their former 
magnitude. 
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NOTES ON CLASSICAL ARCHAZOLOGY. 
By Pror. A. C. MERRIAM. 


THe New YEAr’s Day or DirrerRENT Nations.—In the 
last number of the Revue Archéologique for 1884, M. Clermont- 
Ganneau publishes a number of Greek inscriptions from various 
parts of Syria, in one of which he recognizes a new chronological 
era, or more strictly speaking, year, which belonged to Damascus. 
The inscription says that a.certain structure was completed in the 
689th year, according. to Damascus. This, calculated according to 
the Seleucidan era, gives the year 377 A. D., which accords suffi- 
ciently with the epigraphic character of the inscription and its prob- 
able epoch. But this era of the Seleucide is so common that its name 
is habitually omitted, and it might seem that in the present instance 
the era of Damascus is mentioned to distinguish it from that of 
‘ Bostra, which began to reckon from A. D. 105, instead of 312 B. C., 
like that of the Seleucide. However, it ought to be distinguished 
from the last, and this distinction M. Clermont-Ganneau finds 
accounted for in a remark of Simplicius (Comment. in Physica 
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Aristotelis, v. p. 205 a.), where he says that the Athenians began 
their year with the summer solstice; the inhabitants of Asia with 
the autumnal equinox; the Romans at the winter solstice; the 
Arabians and the Damascenes at the spring ¢quinox. » as 
the Seleucide fixed their new year’s day on October “tst, wthe 
Damascenes would begin to reckon on the 22d of March, and their 
year would differ by nearly six months from the Seleucidan. This 
may have an important bearing on disputed dates. 


DrvinaTIon By Dice-THROWING.—G. Cousin, in the December 
number of the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, publishes 
an inscription from Phrygia, in which the longest account which 
we possess is given of astragalomancy, or divination by throwing 
dice. The dice used were the mane carrying the numbers 1, 3, 
4, 6, and five were employed at each throw. Twenty-three differ- 
ent combinations out of the fifty-three that are possible, are given 
in the inscription, in a roughly metrical form, and each is headed 
with the several numbers cast, with the sum total of these, and the 
name of the divinity under whose protection the throw is supposed 
to rest. For instance: 

“6,1, 1,1, 1,—10. (Throw) of the most powerful divinity. 

“ A six and four aces: It will be better for you to pay the vow 
you have to the divinity, if you expect to accomplish what you 
have in mind; for Demeter and Zeus Soter will aid you.” 

“1, 3, 354, 4,—15. (Throw) of Zeus Soter. 

“ An ace, two threes, two fours: Do what you intend with full 
confidence. The gods have shown herein fair oracles ready to 
hand. Do not waver in purpose, for you shall receive no harm.” 

“ 1, 6, 4, 4, 3,—18. Of Zeus of the Thunderbolt. 

“An ace, a six, two fours, and a three: You will not accomplish 
to your mind what you intend; for it is neither profitable for you 
to go abroad, nor if you buy will you find it lucrative.” 

“Opapran’s SEAL.”—The Revue Archéologigue appears with 
a double number for the opening of the year, and contains, besides 
a valuable Chronique d@ Orient by S. Reinach, several other articles 
of interest. M.Clermont-Ganneau opens with an account of a seal 
from Syria, bearing a Pheenician inscription, which reads: “Belong- 
ing to Obadyahou (Obadiah), servant of the king (obad ham- 
melek).” The characters are archaic and can easily belong to the 
eighth century B. C., and the expression must be one attributable to 
some functionary of a king of Israel. M. Clermont-Ganneau 
rejects the possibility of reading Ham-melek a proper name, and 
insists that the general sense must be: “ Belonging to Obadyahou, 
a royal officer.” He will not assert that the seal once belonged to 
the royal officer Obadiah, of I. Kings, xviii, but thinks that it 
might very well have done so, as the coincidences are so singularly 
striking. 


PECULIAR BRoNzE STATUETTES.—G. Babst also makes a report 
on some excavations made in the Caucasus mountains, the 
Daghestan and adjacent regions. In one place he found graves in 
which the men were inhumed with their weapons, but the women 
were burned, and their ashes placed in cloth bags with their 
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jewelry. In another he discovered a number of small statuettes of 

ronze, rudely wrought. They are represented standing, in two 
attitudes, either with the hands crossed over the stomach, or raised 
to their ears, to which the thumbs are applied with the fingers out- 
spread, a gesture very much resembling that immortalised by 
Irving, in his Knickerbocker History, when he is relating the mye 
of Anthony, the trumpeter, only the thumb there was applied to 
the nose instead of the ear. What the significance was to, the 
inhabitant of the Caucasus, we have no such veracious historiah to 
describe to a waiting world. 

A Magonian Gotpsmitu’s Mou.tp.—In his introduction to 
Schliemann’s “ Troja,” Prof. Sayce, speaking of the goddess “Ate,” 
says (p. xviii.): “A leaden image of this goddess, exactly modelled 

-after her form in archaic Babylonian and Hittite art, and adorned 
with the swastika, has been found by Dr. Schliemann among the 
ruins of Ilion; that is to say, the second of the —— cities on 
the mound of Hissarlik (see //ios, Fig. 226). Precisely the same 
figure, with ringlets on either side of the head, but with the pelvis 
ornamented with dots instead of with the swastika, is sculptured on 
a piece of serpentine, recently found in Maeonia and published by 

. Salomon Reinach in the Revue Archéologique. one by the 
side of the goddess stands the Baylonian Bet and among the 
Baylonian symbols that surround them is the representation of one 
of the very terra-cotta ‘whorls’ of which Dr. Schliemann has found 
such multitudes at Troy. No better proof could be desired of the 
truth of his hypothesis which sees in them votive offerings to the 
supreme goddess of Ilion.” And again (p. xxii.): “The orna- 
mentation of the gold knob, given in this volume under No. 38, 
exactly resembles that of the solar disk on the Maeonian plaque of 
serpentine, of which I have before spoken.” The statement that 
the plaque was then published was somewhat premature. It has 
just appeared in the number of the Revue above mentioned, with a 
commentary by M. Reinach, who had supplied Prof. Sayce with a 
proof in sivas. The plaque was originally a goldsmith’s mould 
for turning out votive offerings, and is extremely interesting as 
exhibiting the connection of ideas of a very early period. Besides 
the two central figures, in a style of art where the ideals of beauty 
and divinity do not appear yet to have become harmonised, cer- 
tainly not in execution, one sees surrounding them from the right 
a lion, a whorl, perhaps a second without perforation, a square 
figure, an “altar,” and a sun-wheel with six spokes. The lion has 
a ring attached to his back, and M. Reinach compares it in this 
particular with the bronze weights found by Layard. As the altar 
and the sun-wheel have something similar, we may ask if these 
may not be intended to be used at times as separate objects to be 
hung upon walls as offerings, suspended from the neck as amulets, 
or employed for some similar purpose. The Cesnola collection 
contains a number of terra-cotta statuettes of this goddess, and 
whorls of the same general stamp, from graves at Alambra, in 
Cyprus, where they were found habitually in connection with the 
toilet articles of women. M. Reinach agrees in the main with 
Sayce in his explanation of the representations on the plaque, but 
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instead of giving adherence to the Hittite theory, he inclines like 
Ramsay. to give the art another name, and calls it Lydo-Phrygian. 
In the same article M. Reinach publishes a mould representing two 
figures in human form standing side by side like the first, man and 
woman, or rather god and goddess, but of a much better style of 
workmanship. The advance in our knowledge of this class of art 
within the past twenty years, is well illustrated by the fact that not 
longer ago than that, this object was.described as belonging to the 
twelfth century A. D., and as depicting the Baphomet idol said to 
have been worshipped by the Knights Templars before the 
destruction of their order.. The goddess is ndiel 4a the waist, but 
clad below to the knees. Her hands have the familiar attitude 
upon the bosom, large curls fall beside the cheeks, and an enormous 
head-dress ornamented with geometric figures surmounts her brow. 

' The god is clad nearly to the knees, holds. his hands against his 
breast, and wears a ribbed conical hat, with a horn turning up at 
each side. While the style of both these moulds approaches: that 
of the Babylonian cylinders, it is still so far different as to exhibit 
the influence, rather than imitation, of such originals. 


ADDITIONAL INscrIPTIONS AT EptpAuRuUs.—Kabbadias has dis- 
covered at Epidaurus a fragment of considerable size belonging to 
the second stela of miraculous cures, of which a description was 
given in THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN of September last, and a 
dedication in verse of seventy-eight lines, both of which ought to 
add something to our knowledge of this cult when published. 


AN ALTAR AND STATUES AT Oropus.—On the site of a similar 
temple of healing, that of Amphiaraus, at Oropus, the Archeolog- 
ical society began excavations last June. Numerous inscriptions 
had already been published from this site, but the excavations brought 
others to light, as well as a statue of Hercules, and the bases of 
other statues, one of Ptolemy and Arsinoe of Egypt, and another of 
Sylla, in which he is given the name of Epaphroditus which he as- 
sumed in writing to the Greeks and in the dedication of his trophies 
(Plut. Syl. 34). The ancient altar of the temple has been found in 
place, and before it rows of seats. 


A CycLopgEAn GaTeE.—Borings, under the direction of Kab- 
badias, have been made at Cephallenia, and a gate of the Acropolis 
in cyclopean style has been found, and within it several buildings 
of excellent workmanship. In the lower town two mosaics of the 
Roman period with geometric decorations were met with. 


ANCIENT LIBRARY AT PERGAMUS.—Conze thinks that he has 
been able to define the position of the famous library at Pergamus, 
which brought parchment into such general use that the very name 
has come down to us from thattown. Inthe vicinity of the temple 
of Athena, on the height, the bases of four statues were found con- 
taining the names severally of Homer, Alcaeus, Herodotus, and the 
Milesian Timotheus, a noted poet and musician of the time of 
Alexander. Ch. Belger suggested more than two years ago that 
this was the place to look for the library, and Conze has examined 
the subject with great thoroughness, with a comparison of the 
position of other famous libraries in relation te palaces and temples, 
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and decides that the Pergamenian Library must have been amid 
some remains existing to the north of the temple of Athena, behind 
a hall of pillars. 

Navucratis believes that he has discovered the site of the 
ancient Greek colony and emporium in Egypt, Naucratis. An in- 
scription was found bearing a portion of the name of this town, 
in the vicinity of the spot he described in his report last fall, as a 
proper one for excavation, as the ground was covered to such a de- 
gree with potsherds that they crackled under the foot at every turn. 
As the subscriptions of the Egyptian Exploration Fund can not 
properly be devoted to excavation on a site wholly unbiblical, efforts 
are making to raise a special fund for the purpose. 


TEMPLE AT Luxor.—M. Maspero has been engaged this winter 
in clearing out the temple of Luxor, and thinks that when this is 
completed it will be as striking and impressive as that at Karnac. 

Tue Wore Expepition.—Not much is yet known of the 
results of the Wolfe expedition to Babylonia. Dr. Sterrett, who 
accompanied Dr. Ward, fell ill at Bagdad and had to be left there. 
Miss Wolfe has generously arranged to defray the expenses of a 
trip for Dr. Sterrett, through the southern part of Asia Minor, if he 
is well enough to undertake it on his return, This will be the first 
expedition made under the special auspices of the New York branch 
of the American Archeological Institute, whose president is now 
Mr. Fredrick J. De Peyster. Dr. Sterrett’s journeys in Asia Minor 
last year have been made the special subject of a preliminary report 
published by the Institute, in which a number of inscriptions are 
made known for the first time, bearing especially upon the 
geography of the districts passed through and the identification of 
ancient sites. Both these and the notes of the journey will be 
largely used by Professor Kiepert in a new edition of the maps of 
Asia Minor, and will assist greatly in securing a more accurate 
knowledge of that region. 


Tue Port MENANDER.—Sp. P.. Lambros has found in an 
Athenian manuscript a large number of excerpts from Menander 
and the elder poets of comedy, and intends soon to publish them. 


Tue Coucn on wuicu Curist REcLINED.—A notable article by 
M. Charles Diehl appears in the January number of the Bulletin 
de Correspondance Flellénique of this year, in which he describes 
and comments upon a discovery recently made by M. Paris, while 
conducting some excavations for the French school of Athens on 
the site of the ancient Elateain Phocis. The original object of the 
work was to unearth a temple of Athena, but excavations were also 
conducted amid the ruins of a church of the Holy Virgin, where a 
slab of grey marble veined with white was found, above seven feet 
long, two feet wide and one foot thick. The upper face was care- 
fully polished, as also two contiguous lateral faces, the remainder 
being rough. Upon the longest smoothed lateral face was a'Greek 
inscription, not disposed as usual, longitudinally, but in short lines 
across the face. The letters are deeply cut and belong toa late 
epoch, As is customary with Christian inscriptions, this begins and 
ends with the sign of the cross. 
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NOTES ON EUROPEAN ARCHAZOLOGY. 
BY HENRY PHILLIPS, JR. 


A PALAOLITHIC IMPLEMENT weighing 19 oz. was lately found 
in the gravel excavated in the Clerkenwell road, near the Seatnte 
House. It is larger than the one found in the seventeenth century 
near Gray’s Inn Lane, which is now in the British Museum.—Wa- 
ture, vol. xxix, p. 15. 

At Cobern, near Coblenz, a Franconian burial-ground was dis- 
covered, containing many objects of interest, such as ornaments, 
weapons, glass and clay vases, stones with inscriptions, etc.—Wa- 
ture, vol. xxix, p. 246. 

FeticH Worsuip IN Cutna.—In Nature (xxxi, 442) is an article 
from the North China Herald on above subject, showing that it 
still survives. 

PRE-CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS.—In the Rendi Conti of the R. 
Accademia dei Lincei (vol. i, Fas. 6, 15th Feb. 1885), Signor F1o- 
RELLI presented a memoranda of twenty-four discoveries made in 
Rome during the month of January, 1885, which consisted mostly 
of inscriptions in tombs, generally pre-christian. 


Tumut near Dax, Hagetman & Aire have lately been exam- 
ined, and found to contain remains of all kinds, including urns for 
ashes, broken weapons, and. objects of ornament. These tumuli 
have been ascribed by MM. E, Dufourcet and L. Testut to the early 
portions of the so-called Jrom age, and the results of their labors 
have been set forth at length in the Bulletin de la Société de Borda 
Dax (1884), in which the belief is related that these were originally 
circular earth-huts, serving as habitations; that the continual de- 
position above them by their dwellers has at the last completely 
hidden the dwelling; and that the interment portion of these re- 
mains was constructed subsequently within the hut. 


Stone Hatcuets 1n Cun, is the title of an attractive article 
in Nature (xxx, pt) by Josiah Edkins, full of interesting matter. 
One reason which he gives for the absence of much knowledge of 
the stone age in that country is that cts people worked in metals 
4,000 years ago. A stone hatchet found recently near Kalgan, 
(110 miles west of Pekin), is about five inches long, of a black 
stone, not heavy, and in shape resembling those preserved in the 
Ohio museums. 


TRIANGULAR AXE AT VERONA, ITALY.—At the meeting of 
the R. Accademia dei Lincei, held Feb. 15, 1885, Mr. L. Picorin1 
presented a curious stone object found in the grotta dell” orso, a 
neolithic station at Breonio, near Verona, It was triangular in 
shape, and resembled a lance-head, but its weight (1,710 kilogr.) was 
so great as to prohibit the idea of its ever having been used asa 
weapon or utensil. The implement has been deposited in the Pre- 
historic Museum at Rome, 
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NumisMATIcs IN Spain.—Sefior C. Pujol y Campus has been 
contributing for some time to the Boletin de la Real Academia 
de la Historia of Madrid, a series of valuable papers on the 
Monedas Ibericas, in which he sheds much light upon this 
important and obscure branch of numismatics. 

nthe same Boletin (Dec., 1884) Sefior Codera has an erudite 
artitle on the Arabic coins struck at Tudela. 

Sparn.—Near Merida, close to the railway, a number of mounds 
have been opened which contain sepulchres, in some of which 
were inscriptions, of the beginning of the seventh century, re- 
markable not only for their execution, but as presenting the dove 
as a Christian emblem. 

PELASGIC AND Etruscan Re ics.—M. Le Normant in a late 
lecture, called attention to some pelasgic remains still existing at 
Concilinium in Lucania. 

M. BERTRAND read a paper on late discoveries of Etruscan 
relics in Italy and Austria. 

SaHacun AND His Writincs.—A valuable bibliographical 
notice of the various MSS. and editions of the writings of Saha- 
gun will be found in the Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 
toria de Madrid (Tomo vi, Cuad. 2, 1885), from pp. 85 to 124, by 
Sefior José F. Ramirez. 


FOLK LORE SOCIETIES. 


Sparn.—A society has lately been formed at Madrid under the 
name of E/ Folk-lore Espanol, sociedad para la recopilacion y 
estudio del saber y de las tradiciones populares, which publishes a 
os journal,“ Z/ Folk-lore Bético-extremeno.” The work of 
this society is stimulated by its prime mover MZ, Antonio Machado y 
Alvarez. 

Iraty.—Folk-lore is being studied at Palermo, where a journal 
entitled ZL’ Archivio per lo studio delle tradizioni populari is pub- 
lished every three months. 

Lyon.—Prof. Leon de Rosny contributes an article entitled, 
“Za grande deesse solaire (of Japan) et les origines du Sintau- 
isme,” to the Annales du Musée Guimet (Tomeix, No.2). Mr. £. 
Henry Carnoy contributes to the same number a paper, “ Zes 
Acousmates et les chasses fantastiques,” in which the tradition of 
the wild huntsman and his knightly train is examined into. 

Avustria.—In the May number of the Polydiblion F. S. Krauss 
presents a lengthy and carefully written study of the legends of 
witches and wood-fairies of the Southern Slavs. 

Voxk Sones 1n Bosnia.—Dr. F. S. Krauss, of Vienna, has just 
made an archeological journey in Bosnia and Herzegovina which 
has been fruitful of results. He writes us: “I have already col- 
lected 37,000 verses of Volk songs, relating to heroes; especially 
noticeable is the epic of Buljubasa Mujo, who, over 350 years ago, 
was one of the captains on the Turkish frontier. I have likewise 
lighted upon 300 Mohammedan-Slavisch, Turkish and Arabic 
MSS., an inestimable find.” Dr. Krauss will soon return to 
Vienna with his treasures, and give the results of his researches to 
the learned world. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Ten Great Religions—A comparison of all a by JAmeEs F. Crark, 

third edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1884. 

The first part of this work gave Mr. Clark, the author, a great reputation 
as a writer upon comparative religions. The subject was then new, but since 
that volume appeared, has made great advancement. The second volume con- 
tinues the discussion, and presents the problems which have arisen, with the 
opinions of the author upon them. 

Mr. Clark says: “When we come to the origin of all religion and ask 
whence religion itself arose, there are three answers; an original supernatural 
revelation; a natural revelation by religious ideas planted in human nature; 
and the transformation of the experience of the senses into something ‘higher 
by the process of evolution.” The latter is according to many authors the true 
answer. Mr. Clark maintains that the historic religions have retrograded from 
a primitive monotheism to polytheism and from that to idolatry; while other 
authors maintain that the process has been in the opposite direction, monothe- 
ism being the last product of the evolutionary religions. This is the point in 
dispute and it is not to be decided until much more study has been given to 
the subject. There are many native religions which occupy different grades, 
and if we take these as the basis of a theory, we should say that the process 
has been, from the lower to the higher, the blindest superstition prevailing 
among the lower and ruder people, and the more elaborate and exalted can- 
ceptions, having come later in social development. There is, however, an 
undercurrent in native religions which would indicate that cruelty and human 
despotism have attended the advanced stages, and in this respect we might say 
that the earlier was the purer form. There is a remarkable parallel between 
the native prehistoric religions of America, and the earlier historic religions of 
Asia, but we can not say that monotheism appeared, either in the earlier or the 
later stages of growth on this continent, and so we are led to question whether 
it existed in-the earlier native faiths-of the Asiatic races. The historic reli- 
gions, it is claimed, by other authors beside Mr. Clark, have this peculiarity. that 
monotheism preceded polytheism. If such were the case, we should be inclined 
to ascribe it to a primitive conscience which, by the means of the traditions, cast 
its adumbration over the races of the east. Mr. Clark takes the position that 
native religions tended to polytheism, but the so-called prophetic religions 
tended toward monotheism. Between these two he would place the historic 
religions, some of which were characterized by ditheism and some tritheism. 
This is a just distinction and one which is confirmed by the facts. The question 
is whether the so-called prophetic religions were not, all of them, derived from 
this primitive revelation. Certainly, of the six prophets or founders of reli- 
gion which Mr. Clark mentions—three, namely Moses, Mohammed and Jesus, 
may be associated with the revealed word, Mohammed having derived many of 
his ideas from the sacred scriptures. The three other “ prophets” are Zoroaster, 
Buddha, Confucius. These are more properly the founders of historic reli- 
gions and should not be classed with the prophets. They are, however, later 
than Moses, and it is not unlikely that two of these—Zoroaster and Buddha, 
borrowed many things from the scriptures. 

Brahmanism, is to be associated with the native religions, just as the 
mythologies found in the Eddas are. Mr. Clark examines the peculiar system 
which Miller calls Henotheism and makes it a form of monotheism. This 
was a system in which the powers of nature are deified and were alternately 
worshipped. Varuna, the heavens; Surya, the sun; Indra, the atmosphere; 
Agni, fire; were worshipped, Mr. Clark says, as the supreme being with the 
same infinite attributes, infinite spirit, having appeared embodied in every part 
of nature.’ This is a strong point, but does not quite prove that monotheisth 
was the primitive faith. It might, perhaps, be said to prove that natural revela. 
tion by religious ideas planted in human nature faintly suggests the monothe- 
istic conception. Here then is the point where the the three classes of reli- 
gions meet, the prehistoric nature religions, having struggled for this end, the 
historic and humanly founded religions having dimly apprehended it and the 
so-called prophetic religions having brought it out in its fullness. 
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Historically considered, the Mosaic faith surpassed most of the others, and 
if we take the scripture record as a guide, we should say that the Abrahamic 
faith also surpassed them. The Bible is called the “‘ book of revelation” and yet 
it reveals that which native religion had struggled to reach, and which. historic 
religion had just begun to reach, and on this account may be said to be the 
superior of all. As the record of a prophetic religion, it comes to us as an au- 
thoritative book. It certainly raises us above the plain of the degraded and 
dark superstitions which have appeared in connection with nature worship. . It 
also brings into clear light the best principles, both in morals and devotional 
ideas, which are contained in the humanly-founded systems, but goes far be- 
yond any of these, in the conceptions of the divinity and in the view of im- 
mortality. Whether the historic religions have retrograded from this standard 
as from a primitive revelation, matters not. This fact is the same, even if the 
book were not prophetic, but a mere historic growth and yet its prophetic 
character seems to be established. ; 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln, by Isaac N. ARNOLD. Chicago: Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co., 1885. 462 pages. Price, $2.00. : 
This is a charming book. Mr. Arnold, the author, was a life long friend 

of President Lincoln. He was a cultivated gentleman, and saw the excellent 
traits of his friend in their true light. The biography which he has written is 
as high-toned as could be desired. It is exceedingly interesting. and brings out 
the facts of Mr. Lincoln’s life in a very graphic manner. He does ‘not parade 
the eccentricities of this great and good man, but rather shows the virtues 
which he wore in disguise. The struggles with poverty, and the success amid 
obstacles, are dwelt upon, but the clear-cut mind of Mr, Lincoln is brought out 
from amid the rough surroundings like a beautiful portrait. The religious 
motive which ruled Mr. Lincoln throughout his life, even when: there was 
no external profession, is also clearly revealed by the biographer. The book 
seems to have been written at a white heat, every part of it inspired by a sym- 
pathy with the hero, and the whole illuminated by the intense interest which 
the author had taken in the events as they passed. It is decidedly the best 
biography of President Lincoln that has been written, and deserves an exten- 
sive coding, The career of Gen. Grant comes forth incidentally, and this, of 
itself, should make a demand for the book. 


Fichte’s Science of Knowledge. A Critical Exposition, by CHARLES CARROLL 

EvERETT, D. D. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1884. 

Mr. Griggs has been publishing a series of German Philosophical Classics 
for English readers and students, edited by Geo. S. Morris. This is the third 
in the series. It is a 16 mo, volume and contains 287 pp. The first chapter is 
a biography of Fichte. The second and third contains statements of. the: 
problems before the metaphysician. The fourth to the ninth consider the 
subject of the “I and the me.” “The not-me.” The ninth treats ‘ perception 
and mental processes.” The tenth treats of “the world of objects and its rela- 
tion to the I.” As a summary, the volume is a valuable one, since it brings the 
elaborate system of this philosopher into a small compass raved. eh the. reader 
an idea of the profound depths which are contained in the German philoso- 
phical systems. The book like all of Mr. Griggs’ publications is a model of 
neatness and beauty. 


The Naturalist’s Rambles about Home, by Cuartes C. Asport. New York, © 
D. Appleton & Co., 1885. 

This book is made up in part of a series of articles which had previously 
been furnished to various European and American journals; “Field notes,” 
the author calls them. Some of the stories seem to be almost too good to be 
true, yet they are interesting and give piquancy to the narrative. , The-style is 
versatile and familiar for young scientists. The book will be attractive and will 
have the effect to cultivate a taste for rambling among the scenes of nature. 
Dr. Abbott is a good observer and has a happy way of telling what he sees. 
His work does not add to scence but may make science more popular. 

The Lendpé and their Legends; with the complete text and symbols of the Walam 
Olum, a new Translation and an Inquiry into its Authenticity, by DANIEL G. 
Brinton, A. M., M. D. Philadelphia: D. G. Brinton, 1885. 

This work is No. V,in Dr. Brinton’s well-known Library of Aboriginal 
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American Literature, and forms a most attractive addition to the series. The 
Walam Olum, or “ Red Score,” is the rhythmical chant, partly mythological 
and partly historical, in which the Lenape or Delaware Indians embodied their 
myths : of the creation of men and animals, and their traditions of the early 
wanderings and wars of their own tribal ancestors. The verses of this chant 
were kept in remembrance by certain picture-signs, nearly two hundred in 
number, which were painted with red ochre on slender sticks or tallies, about 
six inches in length. These “record-sticks” were tied up in bundles and 
preserved with care as the archives of the nation. Dr Brinton has given us 
all the symbols, appropriately printed in red ink, each accompanied by its 
Lenape verse, with a literal translation and a fullcommentary. This introduc- 
tion comprises chapters on the Algonkin and the Iroquois stocks, the Wapan- 
achki, or Eastern Confederary of the Algonkins, the Delaware tribes, their 
history, religion, political constitution, arts and language, their myths and 
traditions, and a detailed account of the evidence relating to the Walam Olum 
and its character as a genuine Indian record. The volume is a storehouse ot 
information on all these subjects, and a contribution of the highest value to the 
history and ethnology of our continent. H. H. 


The Lineal-Measures of the Semi-Civilized Nations of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, by DANIEL G. Brinton, M.D. Read before the American Philoso- 
phical Society, Jan. 2, 1885. 

On the Language and Ethnologic Position of the Xinca Indians of Guatemala, by 
D. G. Brinton. Read before the American Philosophical Society, Oct. 
17, 1884. 

On the Cuspidiform Petroglyphs, or so-called Bird Track Rock Sculptures of Ohio, 
by D. G. Brinton, M. D. 

Dr. Brinton’s studies have made him familiar with the languages of Central 
America, such as the Maya, the Nahua or Aztec and Cak-che-quel. He has in 
the first of the pamphlets mentioned above, given the terms which were used 
by these different races, for the standards of measurement. In the second 
pamphiet he has used the same languages to ascertain the geographical location 
of the different tribes. The first pamphlet is the most interesting. 
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Historical Epochs with System of Mnemonics, by E, A. Fitz Simon. New 
York: Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co., 73-38 Broadway, 1884. 

Poems from an Editor's Table, by HUGH FARRAR McDermott. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 27 and 29 W. 23d street. 1881. 

The Divine Authority of the Bible, by G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. Boston: Con- 
gregational House. 

Paradise found. The Cradle of the Human Race at the North Pole, by Wm. F. 
WarreEN, S. T. D.L. L. D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1885, $2.00. 

Mexico and the Mexicans, or Notes of Travel in the Winter and Spring of 1883, by 
Howard Conkling. New York: Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co., 1883, $1.50. 

Fichte’s Science of Knowledge, by CHARLES CARROLL Everett, D. D,  Chi- 
cago, S. C. Griggs & Co., 1884. ; 

The Glacial Boundary in Ohio, Jndiana and Kentucky, by Prof. G. F. Wright, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Leader Printing Co. 








